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demure humor.""— New York Evening Post. 


Letters edited by 


“ A vigorous specimen of Amer- 


the patriotism is not of the blus- women. 


PASTIME STORIES. 
By Tuomas Nevson Pace. With 22 
illust’ ns by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.25. 
“This volume contains more than a score of 
Mr. Page's fascinating Virginia stories, among 
them being such gems as *‘ Billington’s Valen- 
tine,” ** How a Eased Her Mind,” “ Ra- 
chel’s Lovers,” and “ The True History of the 
Surrender of the Marquis Cornwallis.’ 


WORLDLY WAYS AND 


BY-WAYS. 
By Exior Grecory (“An Idler.”) 
12mo, $1.25. 
A collection of the entertaining essays \ which 
have excited so much c in the 
of the Evening Post. 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
By Anne Dovotas SepewicK. $1.25 


“There is clever writing in the book, ont 
much originality.""— Baltimore Sun. 





MR. FRANK R. 


The Saturday Revirw says of this edition —“ It must di 
possessed in verifying texts from the successive proof and revises ‘ohich p passed through Byron's own hands.” 


“ There are some very thrilling chapters of naval warfare in this book.""—Review or Reviews. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. By cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY, 


Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, Graduate of U. S. Naval Academy. 
A STORY OF LAND AND SEA IN THE DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION. 12mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Brady’s spirited patriotic novel has already gone into a third edition, though published only two months ago. The 
show something of the cr’.ical approval which has been given it. 


“The sea fights are portrayed “A distinct addition to Revolu- 
ican historical fiction. . .. It is which enabies him to make his with a g ny power well-nigh tionary literature, and far ahead 
first of all a patriotic story, and figures move like living menand unexamp 


following selections from widely different periodicals 
* He has a rare dramatic faculty 


12mo, $1.50. 


as fresh, as original as if Mr. Stockton had never done anything else in a similar vein. . . . It 
bright as all that has come from the same source.’’— New York Times. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text with Many Hitherto Unpublished Additions. The Poetry edited by Ennzst Hantizy Coteripes. The 
WLAND E, Proruero, with the codperation of Lord Byron’s grandson, the Earl of Lovelace. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12 vols., $2.00 each, Vol. I. now ready; the remaining volumes to follow speedily. 
Vol.I. Ready. HOURS OF IDLENESS AND OTHER EARLY POEMS. 

Containing 11 poems hitherto unpublished and 7 Satentions, including frontispiece portrait (in 1815) in photogravure. 
(over all others) on account of the exclusive privileges 





He has also a rare gift while the new view of 


tering sort, but is founded on high of imaginative vision . ; and in the Trenton and Pri 


THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By Ménre Mvuriet Dowig, author of 

* A Girl in the Karpathians.”’ 12mo, 

$1.25. 

Mrs. Henry Norman's new story is as breezy 
and bright as every reader of her last very pop- 
ular book would expect. The heroine is an 
English girl of the most advanced type, who 
becomes interested in a handsome young Turk- 
ish colonel, and the pictures of Constantinople 
and the real Turkey are especially illuminating. 


THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW. 
By Francis Witson. With many illus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Mr. Wilson has given us a most charming 
book. It is simple, direct, unpretentious, full 
of the spirit of its hero.” — Providence Journal. 

“The volume is what a book of the kind 
should be. Instead of glorifying Wilson it 
honors Field; and the honoring is done by a 
plain statement of facts.”— Brovkiyn Eagle. 


in American fiction, of any of the stories 


STOCKTON’S NEW LOVE STORY. 
“* His name alone carries a laugh with it.”"—The Dial. 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. 


“ This has at the start a certain distinction, and piques curiosity, in being the only one cf Mr. Stockton’s books that has not bad pee 
publication as a magazine serial. The ‘girl’ of the tale is left somewhat unidentified in the tale itself, there being several of her, 
possibility remaining that she is none other than a certain miraculous French cook — in other words, the ‘girl’ in the sense of the American 
eupbemism for servant. Mr. Stockton has hit upon several noval situations for this story, which he works out with his characteristic slow and 


“ With every new book from Mr. Stockton’s pen we are reminded of the great Johann Kreutzer's classification of Trilby as a singer : ‘ Zere 
are two classes of beoble who sing. In ze von class, la Spencali; in ze ozzer all ze ozzer zingers.’ So with Mr. Stockton as a ‘ Romancier.’ 
In the one class Mr. Stockton ; in the other all the other cllers of stories. ‘The Girl at beg ot is ane came hy wremnpeny just as —, 

literary 


is a distinct boon, as fresh and pure 


on the same 
Washington theme which have appeared of late 
meeton cam- years.”"— The ee World. 


ideals of character and conduct then, he is a born story- teller.” — peige gives the book historical * One of the best Revolu’ 
in public and private life.’— Church Standard. mportance.""— Army and Navy novels yet written.” — Philad 
. Droch "in Life. Journal, phia Inquirer. 


ARS ET VITA. 

By T. R. Sutirvan. With illustrations 
by Atpert E. STERNER. 12mo, $1.25. 
Contrerts : Ars et Vita—The Phantom Gov- 

erness — The Madonna that is Childless — An 

Undiscovered Murder — The Lena of For- 

tune — Signor Lanzi — ** Corraterie. 

It is five years since one of Mr. Sullivan’s 
collections appeared, and two of the above sto- 
ries are new, so the book is more than ordina- 
rily sure of its welcome. The volume exhibits, 
in a marked degree, the finish and distinction 
of style and the surprising versatility which 
have made the author’s name a welcome one 
to all readers of fiction. 


THE UNQUIET SEX. 
By Heten Warrerson Moony. $1.25. 
** The tenor of this little volume is catholic 
and wholesome. There is much that appeals 
both to humor and sound sense.’’— Commercial! 
Advertiser. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST READY 


The Poems of Shakespeare. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by GEORGE 

WynpHamM. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 32.00. 

This edition is published to supply the want of a single 
volume containing the Venus, Lucrece, and Sonnets apart from 
the Plays. The three are reviewed in an introduction of 140 
pages. The Editor deals in the Notes with the Dates to be 

to the composition of the several works; with the 
problem of the Rival Poets ; and with the use of Typography 
and Punctuation in the Quartos. 


Congressional Committees. 
By Lavros G. McConacare, Ph.D. Vol. XV. in 
Crowell’s Library of Economies and Politics. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


Dr. McConachie studies the details of his subject with great 
care, and writes with no little vivacity and with a wealth of 
interesting illustration. 


The Glory of the Imperfect. 


By Georce Hersert Parmer, LL.D., Alford Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 12mo, 
cloth, 35 cts. 


The imperfect is interesting because so much may be done 
to make it better. This is the lesson that is applied to our 
lives here in America. It is a helpful, stimulating, and con- 
soling essay, full of sound common sense and lofty reason. 


The Evolution of the College 


Student. 
By Wriu1am Dewrtt Hype, President of Bowdoin 

College. 12mo, cloth, 35 cts. 

A little drama, conducted in the form of letters, supposed 
to be written in the course of his college course, by a bright 
young student, wittily and yet sympathetically. It shows 
up the foibles of ——, but it also points out the healthful 
growth of manhoo 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Founding of the German 
Empire by William I. 
By Hernricn Von Sypet. Translated by HELENE 
ScHIMMELFENNIG Wuitr. Vol. VII., completing 
the set. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Workingmen’s Insurance. 
By Wiiu1am F. Wittovensy, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Vol. XIV. in Crowell’s Library of 
Economies and Politics. 12mo, eloth, $1.75. 


Behind the Pardah. 

The story of C. E. Z. M. 8. work in India. By Irene 
H. Barnes, author of “ Behind the Great Wall,” 
ete. Illustrated by J. D. Mackenzie and Percy R. 
CraFtT. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


New Forms of Christian Education 

By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of “ Robert Elsmere,” 
ete. With preface especially written for the Amer- 
ican Edition. 12mo, aot, 35 ets. 


THOMAS Y. “CROWELL & Co., 
New York and Boston. 











LITTLE, BROWN, & CO.’s 
NEW NOVELS 


Hassan: A Fellah 
A Romance of Palestine. eB Henry Guttman. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 600 pages, $2.00 
The author of this powerful romance lived in Palestine for over five 
years, and had unusual and peculiar advantages for seeing and 
the tek Negeee | a ee his story with local 
color, ¢ teristics, and on not found in any other work of 
the kind on the Holy Land. 


The Duenna ot a Genius 
By M. E. Fraxcis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), author of * In 
North Country Village,” ** A Daughter of the Soil,”’ ete. 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.50. 
A musical story, — believed to be the best of its kind since “ The 
First Violin.” 


The King’s Henchman 
A Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century. Brought tolight 
and edited by Witt1am Henry Jonnson. 12mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $1.50. 
A story of pure love and stirring action in the time of Henry of 
Navarre. 


TIMELY NAVAL BOOKS 


The Interest of America in Sea Power 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

By Captain A. T. Manan. (Issued December, 1897.) 

12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Cowruyts: L. The United States Looking Outward.—II. Hawaii and 
our Sea Power.— III. The Isthmus and our Sea Power.—I1V. Anglo- 
American Alliance.—V. The Future in Relation to American Naval 
Power.— VIL. Preparedness for Naval War.— VII. A Twentieth Century 
Outlook.— VILL. Strategic Features of the Gulf of Mexico and the Car- 


ibbean Bea. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


All the World's Fighting Ships 
IMustrated Portrait Details of over One Thousand 
Warships, with Notes and Other Useful Statistics. By 
Frep T. Jane. (Issued in March, 1598.) Oblong 4to, 
eloth, $3.50 
Characteristic and accurate portraits of all the battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo craft and destroyers, and also most of the gunboats of every na- 
tion, including comparative statistics, details of guns, armor, speed, etc. 


Wilson’s Ironclads in Action 
A Sketch of Naval Warfare, 1855 to 1895. With some 
cooummt of we Development of the Battleship in England. 
By H. W. Wirson. With Introduction by Captain A. T. 
—y- Fifth Edition. Illustrated with 76 full-page plates, 
, and plans. Uniform with Captain Mahan’s “* Life 
elson.” (Issued in April, 1898.) 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $8. 


Sineters of the Royal Navy 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
WituaM Lairp Clowes, Fellow of King’s College, Lon- 
don, Gold Medallist, U. 8. Naval Institute, ete., assisted 
. Sir Clements Markham, Conle A. T. Mahan, H. W. 
ilson, Theodore Roosevelt, E. Fraser, ete. With 25 full- 
page photogravures, and numerous other illustrations, 
maps, charts, etc. Vols. I. and Il, To Le complete in 5 
vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, $6.50 net per volume. 


The Influence of Sea Power upon History 


1660-1783. By Captain A. T. Manan. With 25 charts 
illustrative of great naval battles. vo, cloth, gilt top, $4. 


The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire. By Captain A. T. Maman. 
With 13 maps and battle plans. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $6.00, 

The Life of Nelson, 

The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 
By Captain A. T. Manan. With 19 portraits and plates 

n photogravure and 21 maps and battle plans. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, gr t top, $8.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 
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Just Published. 


REALITY; 


OR, 


LAW AND ORDER 


versus 


ANARCHY AND SOCIALISM. 


A REPLY TO 


EDWARD BELLAMY’S Looking Backward 
and Equality. 
By GEORGE A. SANDERS, A. M., 

Author of *‘ Orations, Addresses, and Club Essays,’’ etc. 
One Vol., 8vo, 250 pages, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $2.00. 

ConTENTS: Preface; Dreaming and Dreamers; Char- 
acter and Culture the Basis of Civilization; Evolution 
—in Law; Some Real Statistics for Dreamers and Pes- 
simists; Mammonism; The Masters of Bread; Broth- 
erly Love; The Present Industrial System; What God 
Might Have Done; Index. 

** My aim in this book has been to do absolute justice to all 
men, all interests, and all questions considered, to suggest a 
better understanding of all the vexed problems of capital and 
labor, to quicken and ene the patriotism of the citizens 
of our mighty republic, to arouse a genuine brotherly love 
=s oe r, the <n. and the laborers of the nation, for 

ulture and highest possible development.’’— Preface. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: 


The Burrows Brothers Company, 


PUBLISHERS. 





Cloth, gilt, 12mo, 165 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


ALAMO 


AND OTHER VERSES. 


By EDWARD McQUEEN GRAY, Author 
of “ Elsa,” “ My Stewardship,” “ The Step- 


sisters,” etc. 


PUBLISHED ON BEHALF OF THE 
FLORENCE FREE LIBRARY FUND. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The best collection of poems that has appeared 
in this country since the publication of Kipling’s 
“Seven Seas.”"— New York World. 

There is majesty as well as warmth in the lines. 
Mr. Gray’s work is especially deserving of public 
notice.— Boston Globe. 

A noteworthy achievement.— Chicago Tribune. 





Sent on receipt of price by the 


ALAMO PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
FLORENCE, NEW MEXICO. 
*." Send postal card for Specimen Pages and Press Opinions. 





Trumpets and Shawms 


A volume of poems by Henry Hansy Hay, 
author of ‘Created Gold,” and other poems; 
with a delightful Introduction by Hai 
CaINnE, author of “ The Manxman,” ete. 
Beautifully printed on Dickinson hand-made 
paper, deckel edges, gilt top, and encased in 
a new and handsome binding. $1.50. 


* * «We have in Mr. Hay a poet of very deep 
and passionate earnestness, fully conscious of the 
high vocation to which the poet is called, and with 
ardent aspirations to achievement.” 


The Ethics of 
George Eliot’s Works 


By Joun CromBte Brown, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. CoarLes Gorpon AMEs, 
author of “ George Eliot’s Two Marriages.” 
12mo, cloth covers, 75 cents ; paper covers, 
50 cents. 


A Few Words on 
Robert Browning 


By Leon H. Vincent. Second Edition. 

This edition has been thoroughly revised by the 
author, and we bespeak for it the same success as 
marked its introduction. It is set in clear type, and 
printed on fine laid paper, broad margins, uncut edges. 
16mo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt stamp- 
ed, uncut edges, 50 cents. 


Stops; or How to Punctuate 


By Paut AtLarpyce. A practical hand- 
book for writers and students. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Five Sins of an Architect 


With an Apology. By Sotomon GarGoyLe. 
Essays in self-criticism written by a member 
of the profession. Printed from new type on 
Dickinson hand-made paper, deckel edges, 
bound in art canvas, gilt top. 16mo, $1.00. 

“T have already bought the book through my book 
dealer, and found the work immense. It has done 


me more good than the cost of it.”— Letter from an 
Architect. 











Of all booksellers or by mail 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
420 Library St., Philadelphia 
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oT he Macmillan Company’s New ; Books. 


ARISTOCRACY AND EVOLUTION. 


A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” “A Human Document,” “ Labor and the Popular Welfare,” ete. 
Medium 8vo, Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


** Invested with great charm, as well as precision of manner, . . . a fascinating book.’’ — Times-Heraild (Chicago). 
Cloth, 12m, THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 4% otter Essays 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia University. 
CONTENTS: 
The American College and American University. 

What Knowledge is Most Worth? The Function of the Secondary School. 
Is there a New Education ? | The Reform of Secondary Education in the United 
Democracy and Education. States. 

«Set forth with eloquence, and with a directness of appeal which carries with it the conviction of the reader. 

. It is a pleasure to commend this book as a standard-bearer in the ceaseless struggle going on for the better- 
ment of the American system of education.”—-W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


THE SCIENCE OF LAW AND LAW-MAKING. 


For Laymen Awn Intrropuction To Law, 4 GENERAL VIEW OF ITs FORMS AND In Cloth, 
as well as SuBSTANCE, AND A Discussion OF THE QuEsTION OF CoDIFICATION. Crown 8vo, 
Lawyers. By R. FLOYD CLARKE, of the New York Bar. Price, $4.00 net. 


This book is an attempt to make clear to the average reader some of the truths of law and jurisprudence. 
Until now no work has been written that explains the general outlines of legal systems in popular terms. 


The Meaning of Education. 


A New Sociological Study in Fiction. 


ee scenes a’ ~=THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. ~ _ cith, 12mo, 
Florence, etc. By ROBERT HERRICK, University of Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


“ A keen and vividly comprehensive study of modern life. . . . A novel that may truly be called the greatest 
study of American social life in a broad and very much up-to-date sense that has ever been contributed to Amer- 
ican fiction.” —Jnter Ocean, Chicago. 

“For years the critic has been questioning, *Who shall write the Great American Novel?’ The solution to 
the conundrum has been found in Chicago, as is fitting.—From a review by Miss Lilian Whiting. 


| 
By Dr. EDWARD STRASBURGER, By A. S. PACKARD, M.D., Phb.D., 
Drs. F. Nou, H. Scuenck, and A. F. W. Scuimper, | Professor of Zobélogy and Geology, Brown University, 
all of the University of Bonn. | Author of “Guide to the Study of Insects,” “ Ento- 


A Text-Book of Botany. | A Text: Book of Entomology. 


Translated from the Second Revised German edition mology for Beginners,” ete. 
by Dr. H. C. Porter, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8vo, profusely illustrated, $4.50 net. 
With 594 Illustrations, in parti-colored cloth, A book intended for both students and teachers ; the former 
8vo, $4.50 net. may omit certain more difficult portions, while for the latter 


A work which at once embodies the well-considered | a a 1 ay aay a a 
conclusions of a lifetime devoted to botanical work by topic just treated. The a mgr 4 ot bibliographical lists is 
the chief editor, Dr. Strasburger, and includes all the greatly intensified by the insertion of the date of issue of each 
latest results of botanical study and research on the 5 


book or article, thus giving an idea of the historical develop- 
part of his able colleagues. ment of the subject. 


For further information in regard to the above, address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ON COMEDY. 


One cause of the decline of eomedy is the squeam- 
ishness of modern manners, which will not permit 
us to present things in their actuality, but requires 
a decent veil of words thrown over character and 
incident. A novel may hint at an occurrence, or 
describe it by periphrasis, or by its effect; but in 
comedy the thing itself must happen visibly. A 
novel can write all around a character — describe 
his manners and conversation and walk ; a comedy 
must set him up on two legs and let him introduce 
himself. If a character is brutal or vulgar or un- 
seemly, all this must come out in comedy ; in a novel 
it can be glossed over. Nay, more: in a comedy 
the whole character has to be concentrated into a 
few speeches. It is necessary, therefore, for it to 
exaggerate all saliencies, and to give in one brief 
display all the characteristics which a human being 
would exhibit in a lifetime. And as comedy finds 
its subjects among the lighter follies and vices of 
mankind, this essential extract is found too strong 
for modern taste. 

If the aim of tragedy is to produce pleasure by 
the display of great forces warring against restraint, 
the business of comedy is to give happiness by the 
show of unfettered freedom. It is like the Roman 
Saturnalia, and in it we slaves of nature or of each 
other may fling our chains away and flout our mas- 
ters and defy our fate. The comedy of Aristophanes 
turns the world upside down, sets low what is high 
and high what is low. The comedy of Menander, 
Terence and Plautus mocks all the settled order and 
proverbial wisdom of life. It apotheosizes the spend- 
thrift and the thievish servant and the girl of easy 
virtue. Goldsmith and Sheridan make animal spirits 
and a happy-go-lucky disposition the choicest gifts 
of Fate. At Moliére’s command all men drop their 
masks, and their pretensions and solemn absurdities 
shrivel in his flickering smile. Shakespeare alone, 
from the dark materials of the earth, builds a place 
of refuge and escape, — reveals the vision of a 
sweeter, merrier world. All alike, however, free us 
momentarily from our pain and ennui. 

Society is perpetually in danger of being stiffened 
by formulas, dulled with wisdom, made vile by virtue 
or cruel by common-sense. One good custom can 
corrupt a world. It is a healthy instinct, therefore, 
which in all times and among all races has allowed 
the greatest license to the jester. He has to wear 
his cap and bells, and submit to humiliations; but 
these accepted, he may say what he pleases. It 
seems, though I believe it is an obscure point, that 
there were some penalties attached to the acceptance 
of a comic chorus on the Athenian stage. Aristo- 
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panes brought out his first two plays under an as- 
sun\ed name, and hesitated before coming forward 
und}r his own. Once he undertook the business, 
how ver, he was immune from consequences. The 
very notion of comedy, therefore, is license. To 
atte} ipt to make it decent and decorous is to wrest 
it fr} m its purpose. 

Cj arles Lamb's defense of the Comedians of the 
Res} ration is entirely just, though he hardly took 
the Jaost logical ground. Congreve and his success- 
ors Jere within their rights. The vices they satir- 
izeq existed in shameless abandon, and their gay 
and good-humored presentation of them probably 
dig more good than a legal indictment and a hang- 
inf judge. Thackeray, in one of the most amazing 
of :ces of criticism ever penned, dismisses Congreve 

ith angry scorn. The sordid world of Thackeray 

4 to my mind more horrible than the lewd world of 
Congreve. Congreve’s is at least gay and brilliant, 
while Thackeray’s includes all that is bad in the 
older one, and has depths of squalid abasement of 
soul which Congreve could not have conceived. It 
does not mend matters that the novelist pops now 
and then upon the scene to read a lesson to us on 
his misguided creations. He only spoils the illusion 
thereby, and does not redeem the impression. I 
think it is hardly disputable that a young man or 
voman, unused to life or literature, would get a 
rorse opinion of humanity from Thackeray than 

‘om Congreve. I do not object to Thackeray. He 

as right to paint what he saw,— but he had no call 
4 speak with contempt of a man who was his master 
inj almost every respect. Of course, as is the case 
in| Wycherly, a comic writer may mistake brutality 
ari filth for wit and fun,— but when Wycherly is 
brfital he ceases to be comic. The display of naked- 
nqis, except with the excuse of passion or beauty or 
hj mor, is a crime ; and sniggering suggestiveness is 

: anpardonable sin. 

Why, indeed, should we make fish of one com- 
¥iandment and fowl of another? “Thou shalt not 
ovet thy neighbor’s goods” is a canon, as well as 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Nobody ob- 
ected to Molitre’s Avare, but when he brought out 
iis “ School for Wives” all Paris stuffed its fingers 
n its ears. Love is the universal theme. It is the 
ialt which keeps literature fresh. Comedy cannot 
lo without it, but must treat it in the comic spirit. 
t has its lofty heights in “ Romeo and Juliet” or 
‘ Tristan and Isolde,” and it has its ludicrous depths 
n “The Merry Wives of Windsor” or “ Tristram 
Shandy.” It is, in fact, too strong a passion to allow 
wo rage unlaughed at. As has been said, there is 
nothing so serious as lust. Treat the passion always 





n haut, and there would be no living in the world. 
‘Vith one consent, society has always tried to drive 
the comic writers from this subject; and with one 











bonds is best shown in the earth-upsetting comedy 
of Aristophanes. It is true that he was a conserva- 
tive, and tried to restore the o’erblown state to its 
ancient limits of modesty and order. But his treat- 
ment was homeopathic. It was as though we should 
try to cure a madman by having a circle of maniacs 
dance about him with antic shout and gesture. It 
is all, however, a hurly-burly of ideas. Character 
painting, as we understand it, it hardly attempts, 
though Cleon and the Sausage-Seller are sketched 
with some fulness. Aristophanes’s superb wit and 
poetry and thought keep his work from becoming 
travesty, but it is the parent of all succeeding trav- 
esty. 

The comedy of Moliére is the central comedy of 
the world. It resumes into itself all the genres of 
Menander and Plautus, as well as those of Ben 
Jonson, Congreve, and Sheridan. Even the fixed 
types of Italian comedy appear in it. Molitre was 
the composite smile of mankind. His comedy ranges 
from the clown and horse collar stage to the pensive 
mockery of the profoundest philosophy. He is 
always the defeated idealist who tortures himself by 
shattering the illusions which are dearest to his soul. 
He loves men and women with all his heart, and no 
one has exhibited them more naked and unadorned. 
His Alceste is as ridiculous as Don Quixote, and as 
noble. It is easy to satirize vice, to write with burn- 
ing indignation; but to show the utter folly and 
futility of human life, and yet to make it lovable 
and desirable, was reserved for Moliére alone. It 
is fortunate that Louis IV. was more polite than 
penetrating. Tartuffe was a real blow to the ancien 
régime, and the scene between Don Juan and the 
Beggar was perhaps the first note of the French 
Revolution. 

Shakespeare’s comedy is unique, though there is 
a trace of its charm in Calderon, and Alfred de 
Musset has given us a brilliant though shallow imi- 
tation of it. Shakespeare is the idealist who suc- 
ceeds. His comedy is the one art-work of the world 
which can bestow absolute happiness; and this not 
once or occasionally, but again and again with un- 
staled liberality. It is the true Fountain of Youth 
— the Age of Gold done into words. Shakespeare 
may almost be said to have created woman. Nowhere 
else does she exist in such bloom and perfume as in 
his comedy. Falstaff stands outside of the magic 
circle. He is Shakespeare's greatest contribution to 
ordinary comedy — the comedy such as other men 
can write. Lacking Falstaff, however, we would 
still have Sancho Panza; but lecking Rosalind, 
Viola, Beatrice, Imogen, Perdita, Miranda, Sir 


| Toby, Malvolio, Dogberry, Bottom, lacking Illyria, 


consent the comic writers have refused to give it up. | 


There have been endless attempts to bring in sen- 
timental comedy, lachrymose comedy, problematical 
comedy,— but genuine comedy, ludicrous comedy, 
has always rallied and retained the field. 


| 


the Garden at Belmont, the forest of Arden, Pros- 
pero’s enchanted isle, the Athenian glades, — lack- 
ing these, what would there be in art to compen- 
sate us ? 

Hazlitt preferred Congreve’s comedy to Shake- 
speare’s. It was an odd taste ; but after Shakespeare, 
Congreve is, I think, the best English prose writer 
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— best, not greatest, of course. For greatness there 
is required an intellectual and spiritual equipment 
that Congreve did not have. Yet the great prose 
writers, his compeers and successors, Dryden, Swift, 
Pope, and Johnson, seem to have looked upon him 
with a species of awe. His Valentine and Angelica, 
Mirabel and Millamant, are poor relations of Bene- 
dict and Beatrice, Orlando and Rosalind, in point of 
character, but they have an equal estate of wit, and, 
what is more, a gift of speech so mysterious in its 
colloquial ease, its polished brilliance, that no one 
since has found its secret. 

When we turn to America for comedy, it is the 
snakes in Iceland over again. Americans have a 
credit for humor, but our humor which gets into 
print is very pale and mild beside the broad and 
full-blooded mirth of other nations. Like the gen- 
tleman in Goldsmith, we hate what is low, and, 
though we are obligated to dance a bear, our bear 
dances only to the genteelest of tunes. We treat 
each other as if we had just graduated from a young 
ladies’ boarding-school, or were possible contributors 
to some Ladies’ Journal. We will not see, at least 
in literature, that there is a coarse and animal side 
to life, and that for mere relief we must give it vent 
in speech if not in act. Abraham Lincoln knew 
this necessity of human nature, and kept himself up 
through the deadliest ordeals by lapses into the 
broadest fun. It is impossible to doubt that coarse- 
ness exists in our life, that Squire Westerns, and 
Wives of Bath, and Peachums, and Lockits, live in 
our midst. 

To a certain extent, the same prudery obtains in 
modern English literature. But Dickens was deli- 
ciously “low,” Thackeray’s books are one long 
rogues’ gallery, and Stevenson went in for ferocity 
with a vigor that alienated his female constituency. 
I hardly know, however, where to look for coarse- 
ness or raciness in American literature. Mr. 
Howells’s people are all respectable and genteel. 
Mr. James's are genteel, if they are not respectable. 
Mark Twain's Mississippi roustabouts never say any- 
thing which would bring a blush to the cheek of 
modesty. Bret Harte’s heroes have the manners of 
grand opera. It is no better — or worse — if one 
goes backward. Dr. Holmes, a delicate humorist, 
seemed born to preach the propaganda of the clean 
shirt. There is a precious spark or two of vulgarity 
in Irving, but it soon dies away into the general 
decency. Cooper’s heroes are moral prize-winners. 
Gazing on all this wide expanse of clean linen and 
well-washed humanity, the soul aches for a little dirt. 

Is there no material for real comedy among us? 
Do n’t our politicians bribe and betray? Don’t our 
financiers bubble the community? Don’t rich girls 


elope with coachmen? Are there no scandals in the | 


upper circles? By the mass, no, — if we may trust 
our books. Or if any of these things occur, they 


are treated with lamentation and tears, instead of | 


with the ironic smile of the earth spirit which is 


suppose that it will give us the highest if we forbid 
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it to deal with the lowest. Chaucer’s Wife of Bath 
is the corollary of the Prioress; Falstaff is the 
necessary foil for Rosalind and Imogen. The rank- 
ness of the Decameron was necessary to grow the 
story of the Falcon, the most perfect brief narrative 
in literature. If we restrict our artists to the mid- 
dling, we must expect middling results. And medio- 
crity, hateful to God and men and columns, is what 
we have mainly got. 
Cuarces Lronarp Moore. 











COMMUNICATION. 


AN AMERICAN COMPATRIOT OF GAVAN DUFFY. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in his recently published 
autobiography, “My Life in Two Hemispheres,” re- 
viewed in the last issue of Tue Dra, mentions, as the 
most interesting feature of his Irish newspaper, “The 
Nation,” a number of young men who materially assisted 
the Irish cause by their poetical contributions to that 
journal, The plan of propagating the Nationalist re- 
form by poetry as well as by prose was one of the edi- 
tor’s original designs, — a plan whose utility had been 
attested by his earlier journalistic attempt, “ The Belfast 
Vindicator.” Sir Charles declares that he was most 
agreeably surprised not only by the effusions of the 
editors and immediate writers to “ The Nation,” but by 
the quality of the contributions from poets previously 
unknown. The Irish cause, under the leadership of 
“The Nation” in Dublin and the fiery eloquence of 
O’Connell in the House of Commons — two forces that 
worked together for some time, however unfortunate 
their relations finally became, — seemed to act as an 
inspiration to the young poets of Ireland as well as her 
wry sympathizers in other lands. Thomas Davis, 

uffy’s most efficient co-worker in the management of 
the paper, who had never hitherto published a line of 
poetry, early achieved a poetical reputation in the pages 
of “The Nation”; Clarence Mangan, already well 
known, added to his fame by his rhymical declarations 
in favor of repeal; O’Callaghan, John Dillon, John 
Keegan, De Jean Fraser, and others, made the poet’s cor- 
ner of the new journal its most conspicuous department. 

One of these young men, who materially contributed 
to the poetical reputation of Duffy's paper, died in New 
Haven a few months ago. It was about 1845 that Will- 
iam James Linton began to write for “ The Nation,”— 
almost the only regular contributor, it is believed, who 
was not an Irishman. Linton was at that time thirty- 
three years of age; and his leaning for the Irish “ Na- 
tion” and its treasonable utterances, however much it 
may have shocked his family and friends, was in no way 
inconsistent with his previous career. In his earliest 
youth he had broken away from his ancestral traditions; 
had become a fond reader of Shelley’s “Queen Mab” 
and Lamennais’ “ Paroles d’un Croyant” and a zealous 
champion of Republicanism and liberty. This associa- 
tion with men of doubtful conservatism had already es- 
tranged many useful acquaintances. He had already 
become the close friend and companion of Mazzini, and 
the confidant and in many cases the participator in his 
plots for the Italian cause; had formed, with the great 


. . | Italian, the People’s International League, whose aim 
comedy. It is a total misconception of genius to | 


was radically anti-monarchical ; had been one of the most 
conspicuous organizers of the People’s Charter Union, 
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gees, and had undertaken several literary enterprises 
with the aim of transforming England into a Republic. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that Linton should 
have been profoundly affected by the new weekly news- 
paper at Dublin, which was pleading the Irish cause as 
it had never been pleaded before. In 1845 he became 
personally acquainted with Duffy, breakfasting with him 
at his hotel in the Haymarket, and also with Thomas 
Meagher. 

Duffy wished to engage Linton in his Young Ireland 
cause; he believed that he would be useful in attaching 
to his banner the “remnants of the chartists,” and en- 
couraged him to contribute to his paper. In response 
to the invitation, Linton wrote a large amount of prose, 
usually in the form of letters to the editor, discussing 
topics of policy on which he differed with the paper. 
These were signed by the pseudonym “Spartacus,” 
which had already gained something of a vogue in “ The 
Odd Fellow,” a journal which Mr. Linton had edited 
for Henry Hetherington, one of the conspicuous anti- 
newspaper stamp agitators of theday. In 1849, Duffy 
invited Linton \to join the staff of “The Nation,” an 
honor prized by\ more pretentious litterateurs than the 
distinguished Ljndon wood-engraver. This invitation 
was, however, d¢clined. Linton did not care to attach 
himself to any o1+ paper; and there were things in “ The 
Nation ”— such] for example, as its Catholic fervor — 
to which he coul¢ not subscribe. He continued, however, 
as a contributor} and in 1849 began the publication in 
“The Nation” | f his most important poetical work up 
to that time, hig “ Rhymes and Reasons Against Land- 
lordism.” Theg; poems had an extended vogue in their 
day, were colle ted in book form, and were deemed of 
sufficient merif to warrant an American edition twenty 
years later. 

These poems constituted one organic whole; the same 
sentiment through them all, and the purpose was in 













every case the same. It was the author’s desire to por- 
tray graphifally, from every point of view, what he re- 
ed as the one monstrous wrong of English rule in 
reland—the landlord system. Everything was subor- 


sympathy with the chief cause “The Nation” was 


attemptigg to promote — the repeal of the act of Union. 
Neither gid he endorse the papal policy of Sir Gavan 
Duffy anfl his Catholic co-workers; the Pope represented 
to Mr. Ifinton everything that was evil and unprogres- 


sive. Bt in the landlord system he detected a genuine 
object qf reform. Whatever faults Mr. Linton may 
have haf‘, be was surely never half-hearted and insincere 
in any fause he had espoused; and the chief feature of 
his con! ibutions to “ The Nation,” therefore, was their 
unbourf ed enthusiasm. His poems gave a consecutive 
picturej of the Irish tenantry of that day and the injus- 
tices tli y suffered at the hands of their English mas- 
ters. 4'l the every-day miseries of life in Ireland, and 
all its q ock characters, appeared in graphic succession 
in his jf ges. Whatever one may think of the poet’s 
es ay, he certainly made his picture plain. The 

rish pq sant, ekeing out a bare existence in his miser- 
able huj surrounded by his naked and half-starved wife 
and chif |ren, are held up in forcible contrast to his En- 
glish Ifd, living in splendor in his London house, 
squang ring at the gaming-table and the race-track alli 

















the fruits of his tenants’ toil. Linton always conceived 
the two characters in this way. He was unable, appar- 
ently, to imagine a tenant who had more than a potato 
a day, or a landlord who was charitable or virtuous. 
His poems were full of evictions, deaths by the wayside, 
famines, and the like familiar features of Irish life. The 
most cheerful picture throughout his pages is an occa- 
sional immigration to America or Australia. 

** Darkly speeds ‘ The Exile,’ draining 

The life blood of the land.”’ 

There is one interesting feature of Linton’s verse and 
prose in “ The Nation” to which he was himself accus- 
tomed to refer frequently in his later days. Mr. Linton 
was deeply interested in Mr. Henry George’s economic 
theories; principally because they were almost identic- 
ally the same ideas that he had advocated in his early 
manhood. “This is a very excellent book,” he used to 
say, referring to Mr. George’s “ Progress and Poverty,” 
“but I preached those very same ideas forty years ago.” 
Mr. Linton’s cure for the injustice of the Irish land sys- 
tem, indeed, was the same as Mr. George’s cure for pov- 
erty in general. 

Mr. Linton severed his connection with Duffy and 
“The Nation” about the year 1850, under unpleasant 
circumstances. The editor of “The Nation” was un- 
fortunate enough to cross Linton in his most delicate 

int — his friendship for and admiration of Mazzini. 
Daffy frequently objected to Linton’s association with 
the great Italian, whose hostility to the Pope made 
him unpopular to the “ Young Ireiand” people. Linton, 
however, loved Mazzini and respected his anti-papal 
policy, and could not be persuaded to abandon either. 
There was no rupture between Duffy and Linton until 
the former violently attacked Mazzini in the columns of 
«The Nation.” Linton replied to the attack with such 
bitterness that he could not longer properly retain his 
connection with the paper. The two parted, therefore, 
though with no personal hostility. Duffy afterwards 
showed his regard for Linton when the latter was criti- 
cized by Thomas Carlyle as an “ extremely windy crea- 
ture, of the George Sand, Louis Blanc species.” “ Mr. 
Linton,” said Duffy, replying to this criticism, “ was less 
a Republican of the school of George Sand and Louis 
Blane than an English Republican of the school of Milton 
and Cromwell. Like many of the gifted young men of 
the time, he found himself drawn towards ‘ The Nation,’ 
and contributed to it largely in prose and verse. I was 
delighted at the time, and still recall with pleasure the 
pictures he drew of the future we aimed to create.” 

During Mr. Linton’s residence at Appledore, in New 
Haven, he corresponded frequently with his old friend 
and editor. They lost track of each other after Duffy’s 
departure to Australia, but when the latter returned to 
Europe and took up his residence at Cimiez, Nice, they 
renewed the old friendship. Linton, indeed, was almost 
the last survivor of the men who, fifty years ago, made 
«“ The Nation ” such a powerful force in English politics. 
Several of Duffy’s letters have been found among Mr. 
Linton’s effects, in which he refers lovingly to the old 
times, “‘ before we were grandfathers.” “We failed, 
both of us,” he says, in one of these letters, “in our 
immediate purpose, but it is a comfort in our declining 
years to know that we pursued it honestly, and that it 
will probably succeed in the end, though others will reap 
what we sowed. ‘Let Danton’s name perish from his- 
tory, but live the people !’” 

Burton J. HENDRICK. 

New Haven, Conn, May 10, 1898, 
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A BURNS PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP.* 


Two trim volumes, now before us, contain 
nearly the whole of the ten years’ correspond- 





ence ( covering the last decade of the poet’s life) | 


between Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop. Of 
the letters in these volumes, forty-three of those 
written by Burns have been published else- 


where by Currie and other editors. The re- rt replied to it at length and in trae Richard- 


mainder, comprising thirty-eight of Burns’s 
letters and ninety-seven of Mrs. Dunlop’s, are 
now printed for the first time. The holographs 
of this new matter form the Lochryan MSS. 
now in the possession of Mr. R. B. Adam, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and were in all probability 
never seen by Currie. The interweaving of the 
new letters with the old makes the correspond- 
ence of Burns with Mrs. Dunlop, as given in 
the present volumes, rarely complete, a careful 
search after possible Jacune having disclosed, 
as Mr. William Wallace, the painstaking editor, 
tells us, only four places where it can safely be 
stated that a letter of Burns is missing, while of 
the total of Mrs. Dunlop’s it seems that Burns 
had lost or destroyed only nine. 

Mrs. Dunlop’s acquaintance with Burns be- 
gan in 1786; and of all the friendships the 
poet made, in Ayrshire and elsewhere, none, 
says Gilbert Burns, seemed more agreeable to 
him than this one. Burns was on the point of 
starting for Edinburgh before Mrs. Dunlop had 
heard of him. She was suffering from a fit of 
depression consequent upon a long illness, when 
chance put into her hands a copy of the newly 
printed “ Poems.” Opening the book at the 
pages containing “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” she was so charmed and aroused by 
the sweet and true verses that she despatched a 
messenger post to Mossgiel, some fifteen miles 
away, with a note asking the poet for a half- 


* Auld Mare Maggie ” could have penned, save 
as a joke, the following gorgeous preamble to a 
note thanking a friendly old lady for an order 
for his poems and an invitation to call on her. 
“Tam fully persuaded that there is not any class of 
mankind so feelingly alive to the titillations of applause 
as the Sons of Parnassus; nor is it easy to conceive how 
the heart of the poor Bard dances with rapture when 
those, whose character in life gives them a right to be 
polite judges, honor him with their approbation.” 
Mrs. Dunlop’s rejoiner to this effusion is lost ; 
but her subsequent letters leave no doubt that 


sonian style. Thus began a correspondence 
which, though it flagged a little occasionally on 
either hand, ended only with the poet’s life. 
Begun with zeal and industry on both sides, it 
was carried on for a year or two with zest. It 
slackened as early as 1789, one or other cor- 
respondent keeping silent for a time, Burns 
being the usual offender, and Mrs. Dunlop 
growing thereupon reproachful, nay, even 


_ angry, once so much so as to send him a curt 





note written in the third person. That the poet 
valued his correspondent most highly is clear, 
and he once assures her, in his usual high- 
flown (epistolary) style, that her letters form 
“one of the most supreme of his sublunary 
enjoyments,” and, again, that he would rather 
have “a sheet of her Prose than a second poem 
on Achilles by Homer, or an Ode on Love by 
Sappho”! But there are occasional signs in 
his letters that there were seasons when even 
this ineffable « Prose” palled upon the recip- 
ient. It is pretty evident here and there that 
it was not read very carefully, if even at all, 
which is not altogether unpardonable, since 


_ Mrs. Dunlop could be prolix and “ preachy,” 


and, when in critical vein, provoking ; and the 
bard had his fits of depression and listlessness. 


| Her wooden strictures on the ** undecencies ”’ of 
|“ Tam O'Shanter ” would have tried the temper 


dozen copies of the poems, and bidding him | 
eall at Dunlop House at his earliest convenience. | 


Mrs. Dunlop was a lady of standing and of 
“quality,” and a descendant of the illustrious 
Wallace to boot ; and the flattered bard lost no 
time in replying to her missive in his very 
worst — that is to say, his most stilted and arti- 
ficial — style. Those unfamiliar with Burns’s 
letters will find it hard to believe that the au- 
thor of “Scotch Drink ”’ or the address to his 

*Ropert Burns anp Mrs. Dunvor. Correspondence now 
published in full for the first time. With elucidations by 


William Wallace. In two volumes, illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


of a saint ; and she sent the author of “ Duncan 
Gray” and “ The Banks of Doon” reams of 
her own mild poetic chirpings, — “ as a child,” 
she modestly (yet expectantly) says, “ might 
scratch mathematical schemes to Sir Isaac 
Newton.” Mrs. Dunlop was a better critic of 
conduct than of poetry (she counsels her pro- 
tégé to imitate “ the chaste Thomson ”’!), and 
her advice to Burns as to mending his ways 
was as uniformly sound as that in regard to 
mending his verses was the contrary. 

After Burns’s visit at Dunlop House, toward 
the close of 1792, the correspondence languished 
perceptibly, though the letters written show no 
abatement in cordiality of tone. About two 




















years later, Mrs. Dunlop went up to London, 
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and from that time broke off writing suddenly | 
and unaccountably, and it now appears finally. | 
| time and intimacy brought their disillusion. 


The Lochryan MSS. go to confirm the charge 
that she * deserted ’’ Burns before he died, for- 
sook him at the period when he most needed 
friends and solace. Scott Douglass reckons the 
term of this “ desertion ” at “ two years’; but 
the discovery of a letter bearing date January 
12, 1795, reduces the period to about eighteen 


months. But a desertion it was, and, we are | 


constrained to think, an unfeeling one. Mrs. 
Dunlop was even proof against Burns’s dying 
appeal, written a few days before the end came. 
With the shadow of death plainly upon him, 


the poet took up his pen to close forever the | 


correspondence with the friend who had turned 
unaccountably cold toward him. 


“ Madam,— I have written you so often without reeg. 
any answer, that I would not trouble you again but 
for the circumstances in which Iam. An illness which 


has long hung about me in all probability will speed- | 


ily send me beyond that bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns. Your friendship with which for so many years 
you honored me was a friendship dearest to my soul. 
Your conversation and especially your correspondence 
were at once highly entertaining and instructive. With 
what pleasure did I use to break the seal! The remem- 
brance yet adds one pulse more to my poor palpitating 
heart !— Farewell!!!” 


Mr. Wallace, the present editor, is at some 
pains to account for, perhaps we may say to pal- 


liate, Mrs. Dunlop’s course. He ascribes her | 


abandonment of Burns to “ inadvertance,” 
which seems to us a rather lenient way of put- 
ting it. But there is certainly no direct and 
sufficient cause of alienation discoverable. The 
tone of the letter just quoted indicates that 
Burns himself could have assigned none. There 
is in it no allusion to or trace of contrition for 
any past specific act of his that might have led 
toa breach. His old friend had unaccountably 
forsaken him, and his heart was sore ; that was 
all. Doubtless, when the grave at last closed 
over him, and the full pathos and significance 
of his last words came home to Mrs. Dunlop, 
she sincerely repented her neglect. Such re- 
grets come in time to most of us, and only those 
who have felt them know their poignancy. 
Looking broadly at this whole matter, one is 
inclined to suspect that at bottom Mrs. Dunlop's 
cult (it really amounted to that while it lasted ) 
of Burns was more or less of what we now terma 
fad. The patrician lady (she boasted rather 
more than the customary “Scotch ell of gen- 
ealogy ’’) certainly warmly admired the poetic 
gift of her rustic neighbor ; and, as the phrase 
runs, she “ took him up.”” Doubtless she at first 





idealized the author of “ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” and for long but dimly discerned the 
somewhat gross and earthly side of him. But 


ments. Mrs. Dunlop was something of a pre- 
cisian and a stickler for the proprieties; and 
as Burns the poet merged more and more in 
her apprehension into Burns the unpolished 
farmer and loose-living exciseman, her enthu- 
siasm cooled proportionately, and in the end she 
was not unwilling to “drop” him. She now 
lives dimly in the memory of man solely by 
virtue of having known him. 

The relation, Mr. Wallace thinks, between 
Burns and Mrs. Dunlop is unique in literary 
history. She was not to him what Mme. de 
Warens was to Rousseau, or what the “ divine 
Emily ” was to Voltaire, or what Charlotte von 
Stein was to Goethe. She seems to have had 
some notion of playing Lady Hesketh to his 
Cowper. What she wished to be to him is indi- 
cated in an early letter : 

«“T have been told Voltaire read all his manuscripts 
to an old woman and printed nothing but what she ap- 
proved. I wish you would name me to her office.” 
Burns (“never very amenable to counsel,” as 
he owned) did not accede to this modest re- 
quest — for which incompliance posterity may 
be truly thankful. With all her fondness for 
criticism, Mrs. Dunlop was not a blue-stocking. 
Even her spelling (which the editor has left 
partly uncorrected) leaves on the score of cor- 
rectness much to be desired. But she knew, as 
Mr. Wallace notes, her Bible, her Thomson, 
her Shenstone, her Richardson, and her Field- 


_ ing ; and her interest in literature was keen and 


unaffected. Judged as compositions, her letters 
are by no means models of their kind ; but they 
tell us scarcely less of Burns than do Burns’s 
own. Therein lies their value ; and whesoever 
writes of Burns the man hereafter will do well 
to study them. Apart from the general impres- 
sion of him one gathers from them, they afford 
here and there fresh bits of biographical infor- 
mation. One learns, for instance, that Burns 
might have been a military officer, and alter- 
natively a professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and that Adam Smith once thought of 
making him a Salt Officer in the Customs ser- 
vice at thirty pounds a year. Touching the 
first possibility, Mrs. Dunlop wrote Burns, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1787: 

«“ Have your friends been able to point out any future 
plan for you; or, as Pope said, shall Homer provide for 
his children; or, if so, in what line would you wish it? 
I suspect a military one, though without any other reason 
than the red berries you add to the beautiful garland of 
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the tenth Muse,* who, like the tenth wave of her seas, 
overtops all the rest that went before her.” 


To this slenderly-based surmise the poet replied : 

« Would the profits of that [an edition of his poems 
then printing] with rapture I would take your hint ofa 
military life, as the most congenial to my feelings and 
situation of any other, but, ‘ what is wanting cannot be 
numbered.’ ” 

In her reply of a week later Mrs. Dunlop, 
having thought the matter over, proceeded to 
throw cold water on the not very promising 
military scheme. 

“ Indeed in your situation a military line wears sev- 
eral attractions, not wholly to be slighted, but which 
would be too dearly purchased by laying out your all 
for an ensigney which, when you had it, could not make 
you happy, placed in a rank you could with difficulty 
support, unable to assist a mother or a friend with your 
purse, or comfort them with your presence, harassed and 
tost about, torn from those you loved, and condemned 
to a slavish dependence, a subaltern obedience to the 
capricious orders of petulant, ignorant boys, who, though 
your inferiors in everything valuable, would despise 
talents they had not knowledge to discover or taste to 
relish, and pretend to overlook you were your hair worse 
drest or your hat worse cocked than their own. Indeed, 
should any of the nobles of the land present you with 
a pair of colors, the case would be very different, but I 
hope and trust you will never think of buying into the 
army unless you can command at least £250 more than 
the £400 which is the regulated price. I am sure I am 
right in this, and, if I saw you, could convince you bya 
thousand reasons. At any rate the pomp of war is more 
for poetry than practice, and although warriors may be 
heros, peace soldiers are mostly powdered monkies. So 
you see, if it will not do, I comfort you like the tod with 
the sour plums.”’+ 


As for the University of Edinburgh professor- 
ship, it seems that in 1789 Mrs. Dunlop pressed 
Burns hard to become an applicant for the new 
Chair of Agriculture founded by Mr. William 
Johnstone Pulteney, afterwards Baronet of 
Westerhall ; but the poet hardly appears to have 
given the project serious thought, believing, as 
he said, that the post was for him unattainable. 

Burns’s “ religion of the heart” finds new 
and eloquent expression in several of the Loch- 
ryan letters. The following passage occurs in 
a consolatory note, called forth by the death of 
Mr. Henri, a son-in-law of Mrs. Dunlop. 

“ Thomson says finely — 

* Attach thee firmly to the virtuous deeds 


And offices of life — to life itself — 
And all its transcient joys sit loose.’ 
And yet, like many other fine sayings, it has, I fear, 
more of philosophy than human nature in it. Poor 
David's pathetic ery of grief is much more the language 
of man: ‘O Absalom! My son! My son!’ A world to 
Come ! is the only genuine balm for an agonizing heart, 
torn to pieces in the wrench of parting for ever (to mor- 
tal view) with friends, inmates of the bosom and dear to 


t* Coila”’ of ** The Vision’; stanzas 9 and 46. 
* The Scotch equivalent of the Fox and the Grapes. 





the soulf The most cordial believers in a Future State 
have ever been the Unfortunate. This of itself; if God 
is good, which is I think the most intuitive truth in 
Nature; this very propensity to, and supreme happiness 
of, depending on a Life beyond Death and the Grave, is 
a very strong proof of the reality of its existence.” 

Again, on August 2, 1788, he writes: 

“Tam in perpetual warfare with that doctrine of our 
reverend priesthood, that ‘ we are born into this world 
bondslaves of iniquity and heirs of perdition, wholly 
inclined to that which is evil, and wholly disinclined to 
that which is good, untill by a kind of spiritual filtra- 
tion or rectifying process called effectual Calling,’ etc., 
the whole business is reversed, and our connections above 
and below completely change place. I believe in my 
conscience that the case is just quite contrary. We 
come into this world with a heart and conscience to do 
good for it, untill by dashing a large mixture of base 
alloy called prudence alias selfishness, the too precious 
metal of the soul is brought down to the blackguard 
sterling of ordinary currency.” 

To certain familiar letters of Burns’s which 
have been variously interpreted, those of Mrs. 
Dunlop form in several instances the needed 
supplement. Supporters of the modern view 
that Burns was an “inspired faun” and a 
‘lewd peasant of genius ”’ will find their char- 
itable theory controverted in advance in a 
hitherto unprinted letter from the poet, which 
may be read in connection with one of Mrs. 
Dunlop’s bluntly informing him that “ A gen- 
tleman told me with a grave face the other day 
that you certainly were a sad wretch, that your 
works were immoral and infamous, that you 
lampooned the clergy and laughed at the ridic- 
ulous parts of religion, and he was told you 
were a scandalous free-liver in every sense of 
the word.”’ In one new letter we find the bad- 
gered poet defending himself against a charge 
of writing Fescennine verse : 

«T am very sorry that you should be informed of my 
supposed guilt in composing, in some midnight frolic, a 
stanza or two perhaps not quite proper for a clergy- 
man’s reading to a company of ladies. That I am the 
author of the verses alluded to in your letter, is what I 
rauch doubt. You may guess that the convivial hours of 
men have their mysteries of wit and mirth; and I hold it 
a piece of contemptible baseness to detail the sallies of 
thoughtless merriment or the orgies of accidental intox- 
ication to the ear of cool sobriety or female Delicacy.” 
There is a touch of unconscious humor in this 
vindication not unworthy of Richard Swiveller. 

Mr. Wallace’s editing is of the best sort — 
vigilant, helpful, and unobtrusive ; and the pub- 
lishers have done their part in a tasteful way. 
There are frontispiece portraits of Burns and 
Mrs. Dunlop, together with some interesting 
facsimiles. Burns students will welcome these 
comparatively fresh and interesting volumes. 


E. G. J. 
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THE MONUMENTS AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF GREECE.* 

Some eight years ago, under the fantastic 
title of “ The Golden Bough,” was published 
a work which immediately took rank as a classic 
in its special field of comparative mythology 
and folklore. The author, Mr. J. G. Frazer, has 
since then devoted the large leisure of a Trinity 
College fellowship thrice renewed to the com- 
pletion of what is probably the greatest labor 
of erudition accomplished by any English 
scholar of this generation,— a translation of 
Pausanias, with commentary and indices, in 
six volumes. 

Pausanias travelled through Greece at the 
time of the Antonines, in the second century, 
and composed what we may style an ancient 
Baedeker or Murray, with the qualification that 
it omits what Mr. Hare calls dull useful infor- 
mation about inns and restaurants, and gives 
more space to garrulous historical and arche- 
ological disquisition than its modern successors. 
Pausanias had many predecessors now lost to 
us. There is still extant, under the name of 
Dicaearchus, a pupil of Aristotle, a fragment 
of alively description of Greece in which Thebes 
is portrayed with true Attic malice and Tanagra 
and its worthy farmers are picturesquely ex- 
tolled. We hear also of numerous special anti- 
quarian treatises, such as Polemo’s four books 
on the offerings of the Acropolis, or the work 
of Theodorus the Phoewan on the Round Build- 
ing at Delphi. These and countless other works 
Pausanias doubtless consulted at one of the 
great public libraries of the empire, in order to 
correct and supplement his notes of travel and 
the dubious erudition of the local guides, who, 
as a hint of Plutarch informs us, were as per- 


tinacious and voluble in Greece as they are in | 


the Italy of to-day. He was a commonplace 
but painstaking and conscientious writer, liable 
now and then to blunder, and incapable of ex- 
ercising serious scholarly criticism on the vast 
mass of matter accumulated in his notes. He 
simply sets down, in a mechanical but conven- 
ient topographical order, what he saw and what 
he heard on the spot or subsequently read about 
it. His style, Mr. Frazer, who ought to know, 
characterizes as * looose, clumsy, ill-jointed, ill- 
compacted, rickety, and ramshackle.” These 
facts have made him a sort of butt of modern 
German scholarship, which has no tolerance for 
anything but the loftiest genius and the most 

* Pavsantas’s Description or Grexce. Translated, with 


a Commentary, by J. G. Frazer. In six volumes, illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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absolute originality. It is assumed in his case, 
as in that of Cicero, that because the man, like 
all the rest of us, refreshed his memory with sec- 
ondary authorities, therefore he never saw the 
objects he pretends to describe nor read the 
books from which he quotes. From these ex- 
aggerations Mr. Frazer is free. In a closely 
written introduction, he vindicates by internal 
evidence, as well as by the excavations of the 
last three decades, the essential fidelity and cor- 
rectness of his author, and extracts from his 
work everything that illustrates the man’s intel- 
lectual makeup, tastes, and beliefs. The re- 
mainder of the bulky first volume is occupied 
by the excellent translation, which entirely su- 
persedes worthy old Thomas Taylor and the 
hack-work version in the Bohn’s Library. The 
Greek text, easily accessible in the Trubner 
edition, is not given; but an appendix to the 
translation discusses all doubtful passages or 
important variations. 

The imagination is oppressed by the require- 
ments of an exhaustive commentary on Pau- 
sanias, whether contemplated as an ideal or in 
the concrete achievement of Mr. Frazer’s two 
thousand compact pages crammed with the 
minutest statements of specific fact, vouched 
for by chapter and verse citation of an appalling 
mass of technical literature. What Pater says 
of the Rome of that day is equally applicable 
to the Greece which Pausanias described. At 
no period of its history had it been better worth 
seeing. ‘ As in some vast intellectual museum, 
all its manifold products were intact and in 
their places, and with custodians also, still ex- 
tant, duly qualified to appreciate and explain 
them. The various work of many ages fell here 
harmoniously together, as yet untouched save 
by time.” The munificence of Hadrian and 
Herodes Atticus had endowed Greece with 
many new structures of utility or splendor ; but 
still, as Plutarch tells us, the bloom of an un- 
dying youth dwelt on the creations of Phidias 
and Ictinus. Still, in many an ancient temple 
the conical stone or smoke-begrimed wooden 
images (xoana ) of primitive fetichism, or the 
rigid faintly smiling figures of infantine Greek 
art, remained in startling juxtaposition with the 
masterpieces of Polyclitus and Praxiteles. The 


_ old wooden column that testified to the prehis- 


toric origins of Greek architecture still stood 
beside its fellows of stone in the temple of Hera 
at Olympia. The quaint pillar-shaped Apollo 
of Amycle still stood on the sofa-like throne 
which the Magnesian Bathycles decorated for 
him with the gold of Creesus. The Olympian 
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guides still showed, in the back chamber of the 
temple of Hera, that miracle of early art, the 
cedar-wood chest richly wrought with reliefs in 
ivory and gold, dedicated by the old tyrant 
Cypselus in commemoration of the chest in 
which his mother had hidden him from the as- 
sassins. The shields of the Spartans captured 
at Sphacteria were still proudly exhibited on 
the Acropolis of Athens. The spoils of the bar- 
barian still decorated the national shrine of 
Delphi, and the three entwined serpents of 
bronze now at Constantinople still displayed the 
names of the Greek cities that crushed the Per- 
sian at Platea. On the walls of the Cnidian 
Lesche at Delphi, where the other day the 
French spade revealed a few bits of stucco 
painted with bright pigment, the cheeks of 
Cassandra still glowed rosy in the frescoes of 
Polygnotus, already as old as the frescoes of 
Giotto are tous. And though Megalopolis the 
great city had become “a great wilderness,” 
and teeming Beeotia had been converted into a 
sheep-walk, the depredations of the dilettante 
proconsuls and emperors of Rome had not yet 
perceptibly diminished the population of bronze 
and marble gods, heroes and athletes, that still 
bore witness of the glory and loveliness that had 
passed away at Delphi, Olympia, and Athens. 
The commentator who would resuscitate this 
vanished world, and, following in Pausanias’s 
footsteps, interpret, correct, and supplement 
him, must be philologian, topographer, archzol- 
ogist, architect, and art critic in one, and must 
in addition be master of the allied disciplines 
of Greek history, antiquities, religion, mythol- 
ogy, and folk-lore. He must further be familiar 
with the results of the excavations of the past 
thirty years. He must know what the Germans 
did at Olympia, and what the French are doing 
at Delphi; what Schliemann and Déorpfeld 
found at Mycene and Tiryns ; the work of the 
British school at Megalopolis, of the American 
school at Corinth, Argos, Icaria, and Sicyon, 
of the Greek archeological society at Eleusis, 
Epidaurus, and Lycosura,—not the facts only, 
but the vast literature of interpretation and con- 
troversy that has sprung up about them. Every 
page of Pausanias bristles with special « Fra- 
gen,” each jealously guarded by a corps of watch- 
ful specialists, who from time to time publish 
pamphlets in which they refute one another and 
uphold their own ingenious “ combinations.” 
And of all these, our commentator must run 
the gauntlet. 

_ Mr. Frazer modestly disclaims competency 
in so wide a field, and confesses that he is an 











expert in none of the branches of Archeology. 
But his indefatigable erudition in codifying and 
his sound judgment in estimating the work of 
specialists have made him a very passable imi- 
tation of an expert in all, and there are few 
living scholars with whom he could not discuss 
on equal terms almost any topic in these vol- 
umes. To the high authority of Dr. Dérpfeld 
in all questions of Architecture he shows proper 
deference, but that he has not altogether abne- 
gated the right of private judgment may be 
inferred from the observation, “On a question 
of the state of Athens in the fifth century B. C., 
I decidedly prefer the evidence of Herodotus 
and Thucydides to that of Dr. Dérpfeld and 
Professor von Wilamovitz Méllendorf.” More 
specifically, he rejects Dorpfeld’s identification 
of the fountain Enneacrunus with the meagre 
cistern in the rock at the foot of the Pnyx, vig- 
orously combats his theory that the pre-Persian 
temple of Athena on the Acropolis was rebuilt 
in the face of the Erechtheum and served as 
the treasury of the goddess, refuses to accept 
his view of the situation of “* Dionysus in the 
Marshes,” dissents from his identification of 
the Pythium with the Cave of Apollo on the 
north side of the Acropolis, and approves the 
arguments of Professor John Williams White 
against his opinion that the Pelargicum re- 
mained a fortress down to the days of Herodes 
Atticus. 

On the vexed question of the high stage, after 
perusing Dr. Dorpfeld’s recent book he still 
maintains, with the majority of French and 
English scholars, the traditional view. This 
debate is fast approaching a dialectical dead- 
lock. On the one hand, we have the intrinsic 
improbability of a very high stage, and Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s masterly skill in employing his su- 
perior knowledge of architecture to explain 
away everything in the extant remains that to 
the layman seems to point to its actual exist- 
ence in the Greek theatre. On the other side, 


there is the feeling of scholars -hat it requires 


a suspicious amount of special pleading to 
eliminate the high stage from the tradition of 
antiquity, and the possibility at least of inter- 
preting the extant plays in harmony with the 
tradition. Mr. Frazer sums up fairly well the 
usual arguments against Dr. Dorpfeld’s view. 
Like Haigh, he overlooks the fact that the 
Delian inscription to which he appeals for the 
identification of the logeion with the stage 
building is a conjectural restoration ; and he is 
mistaken in affirming that the passage in which 
Lucian describes the ludicrous downfall of an 
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actor in full tragic toggery necessarily implies 
a fall from the high stage to the orchestra. But 
it is obviously impossible to enter upon the de- 
tail of Mr. Frazer’s notes here. 

In the field of anthropology and folklore 
alone he collects material enough for a respect- 
able volume. Tree worship, the cap of invisi- 
bility, miraculous conceptions, the egg in myth- 
ology, female kinship, the marriage of the dead, 
the use of different languages by husband and 
wife, tribes that abstain from salt, the apple as 
a love token, the forty-one types of the story of 
the girl exposed to the dragon, the twenty-eight 
versions of the tale of the clever thief, divina- 
tion by “ hefting,” by water, by lightning, by 
lizards and livers, the anointing of sacred stones, 
the clothing, the fettering, and the painting red 
of sacred images, the use of pigs’ blood in puri- 
fication, cursing as a means of invoking bless- 
ings, the beating of the ground to fertilize it, 
the ceremonial clipping of the hair, serpent 
worship, prohibition of widows’ marriages, the 
sacrifice of a finger to avert evil,— such are a 
few of the topics on which he pours forth his 
copious and exact erudition. 

And as we turn the pages, still the wonder 
grows. Mr. Frazer will explain to you the 
chemical cause of the rich golden patina on the 
columns of the Parthenon ; the precise differ- 
ence between the welding and soldering of iron, 
and why the art of Glaucus must have been the 
former ; the engineering problems involved in 
the drainage of the Copaic lake ; the exploita- 
tion of the silver mines of Laurium in ancient 
and modern times ; the geological formation of 
the Isthmus of Corinth and the digging of the 
Isthmian canal ; the composition of the stucco 
used by Greek builders; the effect on Greek 
architecture of the use of unburnt brick ; the 
different shaped clamps used in binding Greek 
masonry ; the early history of the arch and the 
five styles of masonry that may be distinguished 
in the walls of Platwa ; why the ancient byssos 
cannot have been cotton, and the effect of our 
civil war on the cultivation of cotton in Greece ; 
the nature and origin of amber, ete. He will 
gossip entertainingly about the fighting cocks 
of Tanagra, the singing trout of the river 
Aroanius, which, like Pausanias, he failed to 
hear, “ though he tarried by the river till sun- 
set when they were said to sing loudest ’’; the 
earliest known parrots and peacocks ; the his- 
tory of the elephant and the rhinoceros in an- 
tiquity ; the white blackbirds of Cyllene and the 
possibility that they were selected by protective 
resemblance to the mountain snows ; the rela- 
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tion of the pygmies to the dwarfs of central 
Africa, and a hundred other equally delightful 
themes. And all this, as well as his more seri- 
ous discussion of archeological and historical 
problems, is relieved by interesting notes of 
travel and charming descriptions of Greek 
scenery — the falls of the Styx, the lakes of 
northern Arcadia, the view from the Acro- 
Corinthus, the pass of the Tretus, the caves of 
the Erasinus, the Valley of Sparta, Sicyon, 
Epidaurus, Troezen Ithome, Basse, and Areca- 
dian Aliphera “ mountain-built with peaceful 
citadel.” 
**Oh settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poi che privato sei di mirar quelle.” 

An appendix of one hundred and fifty pages 
apparently brings all this multifarious learning 
down to date, quoting the journals for 1897 
and all the important new books of the year. 
In renewing our thanks to the author for this 
splendid gift, we should not forget the pub- 
lishers, who have merited well of the republic of 
letters by their willingness to undertake in the 
cause of learning the immense preliminary 
expenditure necessarily involved in the careful 
printing of such a mass of detail, with all the 
accompanying maps, plans, and illustrations. 
They seem to have spared no pains to make 
the work an indispensable thesaurus of knowl- 
edge for all who take interest in the geography, 
the monuments, and the antiquities of Greece. 


Pau SHOREY. 


WILLIAM MorrRIs’s LAST ROMANCES.* 


The work of William Morris has very dis- 
tinctly gone through a number of phases. The 
labors of some men strike at the beginning a 
certain keynote, which is kept without great 
change to the end. Mr. Swinburne’s latest 
prose and verse follow in the main the diree- 
tions which his earlier efforts took, and he is 
to-day, however broadened and deepened, the 
man who took the world, as it were, by storm. 
The writer, on the other hand, who produced 
‘The Defence of Guinevere” is very different 
from the man who produced “ The Story of the 
Glittering Plain” and «The Water of the 
Wondrous Isles.” There has been here not 
only a deepening of the intellectual life, but a 
rise into a new and somewhat alien sphere, alien 
to the dream-like poetry with which he began 


* THE ScunDERING FLoop. By Wiiliam Morris. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tae Water oF THE Wonprovs Istes. By William 
Morris. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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mysticism which marked Morris’s first volume, 
abandoned during his middle years, reiippears 
in the later books. 

The life of William Morris presents a tire- 
less energy which converts admiration into its 
primal element of wonder. He did enough for 
half a dozen men; indeed, he was not merely 
one but half a dozen persons. His successes 
as a decorative artist were sufficient to fill the 
ambition of a large mind, and yet they were 
east into the shade by his purely literary work. 
This latter also spanned a wider field than most 
men care to undertake, and still the excellence 
in diverse ways remains singular and note- 
worthy. 

The early volume of poems, “ The Defence 
of Guinevere,” was full of a vague suggestion 
that gave it a certain indefinable charm, and 
that yet stood in the way of its general accept- 
ance. ‘The Life and Death of Jason” fear- 
lessly emerged from this half-darkness, but re- 
tained the power of dealing simply and directly 
with the mysterious, which is found again in 
so high a degree in the last prose romances. 
There is no intention here of going through the 
long catalogue of Morris’s works. That has 
already been done in a previous number of this 
journal. The purpose is to show rapidly and 
briefly his progress and unfolding. He has 
reached the stage when he calls himself the 
“ idle singer of an empty day.” “ The Earthly 
Paradise ”’ is filled with an undertone of sadness 
and resignation ; the hopelessness of attempting 
to deal with riddles which seem more insoluble 
than ever — the riddles of life and death — 
pierces through that dazzling array of poems 
with a strange persistency. The lyrics which 
introduce the division into months give a mod- 
ern touch, in contrast and yet in harmony with 
the old-world stories unrolling before us like 
pictures on atapestry. But the emergence from 
this atmosphere already shows in the work. In 
“The Lovers of Gudrun” we enter another 
world, the world of genuine men and women, 
who have many and grievous ills, who are torn 
by conflicting emotions and impulses, and who, 
above all, live, and feel that their lives have 
purpose and meaning. The clear and invigor- 
ating air of the Northern legends seems to have 
been better and healthier for the heroic lungs 
of William Morris than the suaver imaginings 
of warmer climes. 

The great “ Sigurd the Volsung” combines 
in itself all the splendid qualities of William 
Morris’s genius. It is, we think, the high- 








water mark of his literary productivity. All 
the great elements of the various versions of 
the great stories which it tells once more are 
combined in it. The Voélsunga Saga and the 
Niebelungenlied are laid under contribution ; 
the mysterious is subordinated to the human in 
it; and the manner of telling has only so much 
of the archaic as to give remoteness and breadth. 
The interest in real life pervades it ; the heroic 
in action and the delight of achievement are 
celebrated in its ringing lines. The poet has 
come out of the dreamland of “ The Earthly 
Paradise ”’; if life cannot be understood, it yet 
affords a large field for the doing of things 
worthy to be done; and, in the Morality, 
“Love is Enough,” we are told that we may 
dispense with everything that the world ordin- 
arily esteems, provided we have affection and 
sympathy and space wherein to labor. This 
may not be a satisfactory solution of our diffi- 
culties, but it is a long advance over the idle- 
ness of an empty day. In this connection a 
word may be interpolated about the translation 
of the Odyssey and the Aineid and the Norse 
Sagas. Whatever may be said of them as suc- 
cesses in the impossible art of reproducing a 
poem in an alien medium, they indisputably 
have the merit of reading as if they were to the 
manner born ; they are as much a part of En- 
glish literature as though they had first seen the 
light of day under the changeable English skies. 
They add to our impression of the heroic activ- 
ity of the writer, who could give us these as 
well as the vast body of his original work. Here 
is, indeed, an Anglo-Saxon Sigurd with limit- 
less capacity for forging marvels and an un- 
shaken hold upon youth and all that it implies. 

This is not the place to say much about 
Morris’s devotion to the cause of socialism ; the 
latter years of his life were intensely given to 
it, and his prose romances show its influence 
clearly enough. No doubt these romances 
sprang out of his Northern studies and his 
changed outlook upon mankind and the world. 
The breath of Mediwval Romance is all through 
them. They point to simpler forms of living, 
to fellowship in having and doing, to adven- 
tures generously pursued for the welfare of the 
many. They occupy a unique place in the lit- 
erature of the day, and it is not an easy matter 
to assign to them the consideration which is 
their due. Of them all, the first to be published, 
the “ House of the Wolfings,” will perhaps 
command the most general acceptance. The 
communal life described in that book had 
doubtless its serious fascination for the author, 
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and the story is written throughout with un- 
flagging enthusiasm. The motive is simple 
and inspiring, the series of pictures varied and 
finished. How far the allegorical tendencies of 
these romances are to be pushed is a question 
which hardly calls for a categorical reply. 
“The Story of the Glittering Plain” lends 
itself readily to a consistent interpretation 
which can hardly have been entirely absent 
from its author’s intention. “The Roots of 
the Mountains” was, we are told, the best of 
the romances in Morris’s opinion. The last of 
them, “* The Sundering Flood,” may surely re- 
ceive a high meed of praise. The allegory, if 
allegory there be, is not forbidding in its diffi- 
culty, nor carried out with undesirable minute- 
ness. The conquest of love and faith over 
seemingly insuperable obstacles is made plain 
and convincing ; the heroism of Osberne shines 
like that of Sigurd himself ; the counsellor and 
guide, Steelhead, is not an altogether mysterious 
personage ; and the final return to the simple 
and wholesome life of the dalesman, from the 
complications of a civilization not conscious of 
itself or its needs, points a moral and adorns a 
tale. With « The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles” one may perhaps be pardoned for hav- 
ing some questionings; although no one need 
have any questionings as to the heroine, Bird- 
alone, in her courage and her womanliness. 
Nor will one have any questionings in regard 
to the springlike freshness which pervades the 
entire story, the wealth of incident, the clear- 
ness of description, the exhaustless resources of 
an imagination which knows no such thing as 
weariness. Still, the voyage from island to 
island of the wondrous sea has more of the 
allegorical about it than the sundering flood, 
ind the magical element in the book removes 
t more from the prosaic sympathies of the day. 
No one need, however, take the whole as other 
han it presents itself to be ; and then, the nar- 
‘ative is admirable. Through the various trials 
f inexperience, the girl Birdalone, helped by 
he mystical wood-mother Habundia, passes, 
ind in her triumphs uplifts with herself all 
hose with whom she comes in contact. The 
ndescribable charm and atmosphere of the art 
£ William Morris are over both books, and one 
nay as well surrender at discretion to that 
nagic and influence. 

The founder of the Kelmscott Press would 
zladly hold in his hand these volumes, such fine 
exemplars of the printer’s art are they. Ifa 
good story ought to have a goodly investiture, 
it has been given in the present instance ; and 








the fortunate possessor of these romances will 
not only have two beautiful books, but two 
happy specimens of the work of a man whose 
recognition as one of the leaders of his time, 
and a benefactor of the race, is assured. 


Louts J. BLock. 


MEXICO THROUGH FRIENDLY EYEsS.* 





Mr. Lummis is always enthusiastic : he loves 
or he loves not. And just now his love is Mex- 
ico, and in “ The Awakening of a Nation” he 
gives us some striking and suggestive sketches. 
He sees much to admire in Mexico, and a great 
part of what he admires is due to Spanish influ- 
ence. This is unwelcome just now when it is 
the fad to hate and despise Spain and the Span- 
iard. But, after all, hatred and contempt alter 
no facts ; and it is true that the Spaniard has 
been a wonderful explorer, a not unkind con- 
queror, and a marvellously good governor, more 
than once. 

“ His marca is upon the faces, the laws, the very land- 
scape. How significant this is, we may better judge 
when we remember that the Saxon, masterful though he 
is, has never anywhere achieved these results. He has 
filled new lands with his speech and his faith (or his 
lack of it), but only by filling them with his own blood, 
never by changing the native. The United States, for 
instance, is of his speech; but what Indian tribe speaks 
English? In the vastly greater area of Spanish Amer- 
ica, every Indian tribe speaks Spanish and has done 
so for centuries. The Saxon has never impressed his 
language or his religion upon the people he has 
overrun.” 

It was that same Spaniard in America who 
developed in Mexico a golden age of letters in 
the sixteenth century, long before Plymouth 
Rock felt pilgrim footsteps. Mr. Lummis does 
well to hint at this. “The Bay Psalm-Book”’ 
was not the first book printed in America, nor 
were “ The Jesuit Relations ” the “ very first 
beginnings of American literature.” How naive 
and amusing such claims would be, were they 
not humiliating evidence of narrow ignorance! 
The first American books were in Spanish, of 
course; and they represent a great variety in 
subject, treatment, and character. Some fea- 
tures of that early literature are most curious. 
Thus, as Mr. Lummis says: 

“Another striking point in the literary history of 
Mexico — and one wholly without parallel in ours — is 
this: in the first generation after the Conquest there was 
already in Mexico a band of Indian authors like Tobar, 
Zapata, Tezozomoc, Chimalpain, Camargo, Pomar, the 


*Tue AWAKENING OF A Nation: Mexico or To-paY. 
By Charles F. Lummis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Ixtlilxochitls, and others, whom no student of Ameri- 
cana can ignore.” 

How can we fit this with our narrow prejudice : 
«It is curious to remember that up to 1830 no 
book was ever so handsomely published in the 
United States as the Lorenzana edition of the 
‘ Letters of Cortez,’ in Mexico in 1770.” We 
have called the sixteenth century a golden age 
of letters in Mexico. It was such. At that time 
there was there poetry of a high order; there 
was history, chronicle, belles-lettres ; there was 
philosophy and theology ; there was science — 
and very creditable science too. The University 
of Mexico was flourishing and turning out bril- 
liant scholars long before Harvard was dreamed 
of. Model industrial schools with hundreds of 
Indian pupils, where not only theory but trades 
were taught, grew up under devoted friars. 
Even schools for the careful study of the native 
Indian tongues existed, and a college of twenty 
diligent students studying the Otomi language 
had been established in the Indian town of 
Huiskelucan. 

But Mr. Lummis does not unduly linger 
over the past. He deals with Mexico of to-day 
—an awakened nation. One of his first asser- 
tions will come with a shock to our prejudice 
and ignorance. ‘* To-day Mexico is — and I say 
it deliberately — the safest country in America. 
Life, property, human rights, are more secure 
than even with us.” This is the Mexico of 
to-day, not the Mexico of twenty years ago. 
Few realize the vast changes of a single year in 
our sister republic. Yet Mr. Lummis’s state- 
ment might have been made, in fact it was 
made, years ago. In London, in 1892, I heard 
a prominent man lecture on Mexico. He said: 
“ Many consider Mexico dangerous, believe 
that life and property are not secure. I know 
well all parts of the United States, and do not 
hesitate to say that life and property are more 
secure in every part of Mexico than in any of 
the United States.” I felt that this was the 
rabid utterance of a prejudiced Englishman,— 
but I did not then know Mexico. 

Mr. Lummis treats of the natural resources 
of the country, describes the ferment now lead- 
ing to their development, and shows how a 
financial condition which would paralyze us has 
been to Mexico, with her different conditions, 
a helpful stimulus. He gives glimpses of the 
great enterprises now undertaken. The old 
mining industry, once the great wealth of the 
country, is still important, but will soon be 
insignificant when compared with the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and carrying industries. 





He emphasizes, and with the highest justice, the 
fact that this mighty progress is chiefly due to 
one person — not only a great Mexican, but a 
great man — Porfirio Diaz, the President of the 
Republic. He sketches the romantic career of 
this man in whose hands the national destiny 
has so long rested. We do not grudge one 
word of praise to Diaz; he deserves it. But 
we might wish that our author had a little 
more emphasized the work of that inscrutable 
Indian, Juarez, to whom personally and _polit- 
ically Diaz owes so much. 

We will quote but one more passage from 
our author: it is not simply captious. 

“It is notorious to those who know both countries 
thoroughly, that educated Americans are far more igno- 
rant of Mexico than educated Mexicans are ignorant of 
the United States. One reason is, doubtless, that we 
are the more shining mark; but another is that the 
Latin-American nations have rather different ideas of a 
diplomatic service. They do not send to any country 
an ambassador who will be lost there without an inter- 
preter. Even down to consuls, this ridiculous supersti- 
tion is operative. Men are selected who are at least 
gentlemen in appearance; who can command the respect- 
ful attention of business men; who know how to ask for 
the information they desire. The result is that Mexico 
is steadily informed of the moods and needs of this 
country.” 

A pity "tis "tis true. 

FREDERICK STARR. 


RECENT BOOKS OF ENGLISH POETRY.* 


It is not often that lovers of literature in its 
highest forms look forward to the publication of any 
book with the eagerness that has awaited the appear- 
ance of the long-promised volume of poems by Mr. 





* Tue Cominco or Love, and Other Poems. By Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. New York: John Lane. 

Poems. By Stephen Phillips. New York: John Lane. 

Tse Hore or rae WoRLD, and Other Poems. By William 
Watson. New York: John Lane. 

Tae Earra Breatn, and Other Poems, By A. E. New 
York: John Lane. 

Poems or a Country GENTLEMAN. By Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

ApmiraAus ALL, and Other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. 
New York: John Lane. 

Tre Farry CHANGELING, and Other Poems. By Dora 
Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). New York: John Lane. 

From THE Hitts or Dream. Mountain Songs and Island 
Runes. By Fiona Macleod. Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes & 
Colleagues. 

IRELAND, with Other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. 

Poems. By William Ernest Henley. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A SELEcTION FROM THE Poems oF Marsitpe Burp. 
Edited by Arthur Symons. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

PoeMs BY THE LATE JonN Lucas Tupper. Selected and 
edited by William Michael Rossetti. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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Theodore Watts-Dunton. His occasional contribu- 
tions of verse to “ The Atheneum,” together with 
the few pieces that have already found their way 
into the anthologies, have served to whet to a keen 
edge the interest of literary students, who have long 
felt it a wrong to letters that a poet of such extra- 
ordinary critical acumen and technical mastery of 
the art of rhythmical expression should remain un- 
known save to the few who had tracked him to his 
haunts. Two or three years ago, the announcement 
was made that his poems were at last to be produced 
by his friend William Morris in a Kelmscott vol- 
ume, and the interest of book-lovers was all agog at 
the prospect. The untimely death of Morris put an 
end to this project, and affected Mr. Watts-Dunton 
in a way of which he must be allowed to speak for 
himself. “Among the friends who saw much of 
that great poet and beloved man during the last 
year of his life, there was one who would not and 
could not believe that he would die — myself. To 
me he seemed human vitality concentrated to a point 
of quenchless light; and when the appalling truth 
that he must die did at last strike through me, I had 
no heart and no patience to think about anything in 
connection with him but the loss that was to come 
upon us.” The next year, nevertheless, the writer 
put forth in a thin booklet his superb “ Jubilee 
greeting at Spithead to the Men of Greater Britain,” 
a poem which gives impassioned embodiment to the 
patriotic sentiment of the occasion by which it was 
inspired, and which is equalled — we hardly dare to 
say surpassed — only by the “ Recessional ” of Mr. 
Kipling. This publication gave us at least a fore- 
taste of what might be expected from “ The Com- 
ing of Love, and Other Poems,” the volume which 
has at last seen the light. It is safe to say that this 
volume is one of the strongest and most original 
contributions to literature that have been made of 
recent years, and that there is no living English 
poet — save only Mr. Swinburne — from whose 
hands we might expect a gift of greater and more 
lasting value. Mr. Watts-Dunton drinks from his 
own glass, which is both wide-brimmed and ample; 
andl his utterance, whatever may be its subject, 
hag the touch of high distinction that marks the 
diffprence between the artists and the mechanics of 
verde. In its choice of subject, indeed, the art of 
the |poet is put to the severest of tests in the titular 
poe, which fills about a third of the volume, and 
is a jequence of sonnets, lyrics, and dramatic epi- 
sodeq which tell of the poet’s love for the gypsy 
maidjn Rhona. This maiden is absolutely unlet- 
tered] and much of the story is told in her own 
worda including a plentiful infusion of Romany 
vocab}»s and uncouth English phrases. No more 
unproqtising material than this could well be imag- 
ined, yt the result impresses the reader first and 
last as |poetry of a high order. Let us quote two 
stanzas\'rom Rhona’s letter to her absent lover. 


“She spz, ‘ The whinchat soon wi’ silver throat 
Will eet the stonechat in the buddin whin, 
And s4on the blackcap’s airliest gillie ‘ull float 





From light-green boughs through leaves a-peepin thin ; 
The wheat-ear soon ‘ull bring the willow-wren, 

And then the fust fond nightingale ‘ull follow, 
A-callin ‘Come, dear,’ to his laggin hen 

Still out at sea, * the spring is in our glen ; 

Come, darlin, wi’ the comin o’ the swallow.’”’ 


“*The thought on’t makes the snow-drifts o’ December 
Shine gold,’ I sez, ‘like daffodils o’ spring 
Wot wait beneath : he’s comin, pupe, remember ; 
If not — fer me no singin birds ‘ull sing: 
No choring chiriklo *ull hold the gale 
Wi’ * Cackoo, cuckoo,’ over hill and hollow ; 
There ‘ll be no crakin o’ the meadow-rail, 
There ’ll be no * Jug-jug’ o’ the nightingale, 
For her wot waits the comin o’ the swallow.’”’ 
“The Coming of Love” as a whole is difficult to 
characterize. It is too episodical to form a contin- 
uous story, yet it has emotional unity, and this trag- 
edy of the soul, passing from the careless joy of the 
years “ before the coming of love” into the raptur- 
ous days when “natura benigna” is the watchword 
of the world, and through these to dark days of 
suffering with their sinister vision of “ natura ma- 
ligna,” winning at the end a passionless and trans- 
cendental peace, seems to offer a typical portrayal of 
the pilgrim’s progress of the inner life. And scat- 
tered through it all are such unforgettable verses as 
“*Song leaps from deeps unplumbed by spoken word,”’ 
and 
“If heaven’s bright halls are very far from sea, 
I dread a pang the angels could not ‘suage,”’ 
and 
** Love is still his own orthographer 
As when on scriptured leaves of asphodel 
He taught his earliest pupil, Eve, to spell,’’ 
and 
“From that dear harp, her heart, whose chords are love,”’ 
and 
* Though Love be mocked by Death's obscene derision, 
Love still is Nature’s truth and Death her lie,”’ 
and, most wonderful of all, the “ First Kiss ”’ sonnet, 
long famitiar to all who treasure the purest gold of 
English poetry, yet which we venture to quote for 
the sheer pleasure of transcription. 
“If only in dreams may Man be fully blest, 
Is heaven a dream? Is she I claspt a dream ? 
Or stood she here even now where dew-drops gleam 
And miles of furze shine yellow down the West ? 
I seem to clasp her still — still on my breast 
Her bosom beats: I see the bright eyes beam. 
I think she kiss’d these lips, for now they seem 
Searce mine: so hallow’d of the lips they press’d. 
Yon thicket’s breath — can that be eglantine ? 
Those birds — can they be Morning’s choristers ? 
Can this be Earth? Can these be banks of furze ? 
Like burning bushes fired of God they shine! 
I seem to know them, though this body of mine 
Passed into spirit at the touch of hers!”’ 


The verse which we have ventured to italicize would 
not be easy to match, even in the greatest of our 
poets. The remaining contents of this volume 
include, besides the miscellaneous section, the poem 
called “ Christmas at the Mermaid,” a lyrical rosary 
whose beads are told by Jonson and Raleigh and 
Drayton and “ W. H.,” singing now the praises of 
the friend who has lately left London for the quiet 
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of Stratford, now the glories of English patriotism 
as illustrated by the repulse of the Armada, and 
all the great deeds that were still thrilling in English 
souls. The miscellaneous pieces are mostly sonnets, 
and nearly all of them are of an occasional or per- 
sonal character. They establish beyond cavil the 
place of their authcr among the great English sonnet- 
writers, a place beside Milton and Keats and Words- 
worth and Rossetti. It is hard to choose among 
poems of such beauty and distinction, but perhaps 
the sonnet-sequence “ What the Silent Voices Said,” 
inspired by the funeral of Tennyson, may be taken 
as the high-water mark of the poet’s achievement in 
this sort of memorial verse. Of the six sonnets thus 
linked together, we quote the last. 
** Beyond the sun, beyond the furthest star, 

Shines still the land which poets still may win 

Whose poems are their lives — whose souls within 

Hold naught in dread save Art’s high conscience-bar — 

Who have for muse a maiden free from scar — 

Who know how beauty dies at touch of sin — 

Who love mankind, yet, having gods for kin, 

Breathe, in Life’s wood, zephyrs from climes afar. 

Heedless of phantom Fame — heedless of all 

Save pity and love to light the life of Man — 

True poets work, winning a sunnier span 

For Nature’s martyr — Night’s ancestral thrall : 

True poets work, yet listen for the call 

Bidding them join their country and their clan.”’ 
Two sonnets, one addressed to Mrs. Garfield in the 
hour of her great sorrow, the other “ To Britain and 
America” on the death of Lowell, have a peculiar 
interest to American readers, and no generous Amer- 
iean can be deaf to the appeal of such lines as these : 

‘* How shall ye honor him whose spirit stands 

Between you still ? — keep Love’s bright sails afloat, 

For Lowell's sake, where once ye strove and smote 

On waves that must unite, not part, your strands.”’ 


During the past few weeks the name of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips has become, in certain critical quar- 
ters at least, one to conjure with. The loud acclaim 
which has greeted his recent volume of “ Poems,” 
coupled with the notoriety attendant upon his ex- 
ploitation by a self-constituted English “ Academy,” 


have together made his name familiar to a great | 


many readers. The thin volume by which the ex- 
travagant claims made for Mr. Phillips by his spon- 
sors must either be justified or fall to the ground 
is now before us, and the question becomes pertinent 
whether he has really achieved greatness or merely 
had it thrust upon him by over-zealous friends. 
When we remember the sort of thing that even so 
sane and conservative a critic as R. H. Hutton not 
so long ago said in “ The Spectator ” about the then 
newly-diseovered poet of * Wordsworth’s Grave,” 
we are at least given pause at sound of the praise 
that has been heaped upon Mr. Phillips, and made 
to realize the unwisdom of a stampeded judgment. 
Some degree of suspicion is justifiable under these 








circumstances, and it is therefore something of a | 


surprise to find the work of Mr. Phillips on the 
whole so admirable. It is of very uneven quality, 


indeed, and such poems as “ The Wife” and “The | 
Woman with the Dead Soul,” which have been sin- | 





gled out for special praise, do not impress us as being 
quite deserving of it. Mr. William Watson has 
recently dissented from this critical acclaim, point- 
ing out very justly that a great theme is as import- 
ant as noble treatment in the making of tragedy. 
There is, of course, a question-begging element in 
this criticism, for the human soul may rise to gran- 
deur in the most humble or sordid environment ; but 
at least the poet should not emphasize, as Mr. Phillips 
seems to do, the prosaic surroundings of the women 
whose tragedy is portrayed in these two poems. As 
Mr. Ruskin has said more than once, the dying-out 
of the soul within a man or a woman is an awful 
thing, fit for the most tragic contemplation ; but the 
effect may be spoiled by an excess of realism in the 
treatment. At least the realism should be spiritual 
rather than material, a truth that Mr. Phillips seems 
not to have grasped in writing the ppem with which 
his volume opens. Yet, for all this defect, there 
are wonderful things in the poem, particularly these 
lines descriptive of the dying soul’s last moments of 
hectic life. 
“For not at once, not without any strife, 
It died ; at times it started back to life, 
Now at some angel evening after rain, 
Builded like early Paradise again, 
Now at some flower, or human face, or sky, 
With silent tremble of infinity, 
Or at some waft of fields in midnight sweet, 
Or soul of summer down in the dark street.” 
There are exquisite things, too, in the “Christ in 
Hades ” phantasy, by which Mr. Phillips first made 
himself known a year or more ago, and which comes 
at the close of the present collection. But our highest 
praise and remaining space must be reserved for 
“* Marpessa,” a poem which could hardly have been 
written had it not been for Tennyson’s “ Tithonus,” 
which is constantly awakening echoes of the great 
singers of the past, yet has so distinctive a beauty of 
its own that we should mourn indeed were it to be 
lost out of the treasury of our literature. “ Mar- 
pessa, being given by Zeus her choice between the 
god Apollo and Idas a mortal, chose Idas ’’— such 
is the descriptive legend which introduces us to the 
poem. Here is the plea of Idas for the love of 
Marpessa, a passage of such perfect beauty as to 
need no commentary. 
**T love thee then 
Not only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, that cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine set in the air, 
That palest rose sweet in the night of life ; 
Nor for that stirring bosom all besieged 
By drowsing lovers, or thy perilous hair; 
Nor for that face that might indeed provoke 
Invasion of old cities ; no, nor all 
Thy freshness stealing on me like strange sleep. 
Not for this only do I love thee, but 
Because Infinity upon thee broods ; 
And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 
Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearnéd up the cliffs to tell ; 
Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
What the still night suggesteth to the heart. 
Thy voice is like to music heard ere birth, 
Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea ; 
Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 
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It has been died for, though I know not when, 

It has been sun} of, though I know not where. 

It has the stran}eness of the luring West, 

And of sad sea-} orizons ; beside thee 

I am aware of of her times and lands, 

Of birth far-bad<, of lives in many stars. 

O beauty lone a d like a candle clear 

In this dark coyatry of the world! Thou art 

My woe, my y light, my music dying.”’ 
Even the god camnot match the eloquence of this 
appeal, and the mfiden makes choice of the mortal. 
The lot of Tithon}s seems to her far less desirable 
than the lot of hurpan lovers who grow old together, 
in whom passion q{ youth becomes transmuted into 
the calm affectioy of maturity. 
**So shall we live. 
And though tfe first sweet sting of love be past, 
The sweet tha almost venom is, though youth, 
With tender dad extravagant delight, 
The first and] ecret kiss by twilight hedge, 
The insane fq ewell repeated o’er and o’er, 
Pass off ; thd e shall succeed a faithful peace ; 















to English song, and makes us exceedingly hopeful 
of the writer’s | uture. 


We have gifen up hoping for great things from 

Mr. William Vj atson. He has a considerable talent 
for serious veqie of the higher imitative order, but 
that talent waf displayed almost if not quite as fully 
in his first vo ime as in any succeeding one. “The 
Hope of the Vj orld ” is the eighth collection of orig- 
inal verse thal he has put forth, and is, like ite pre- 
decessors, a cf.rious mixture of strength with weak- 
ness, of inteflectual passion with mere rhetorical 
froth. For jne thing, Mr. Watson cannot get rid 
of the self-cq isciousness that even here, in his latest 
spts him to describe himself as 
| a nation’s woe, in wonder and ire, 
| me half the wise and all the great.”’ 
One of the nj ost unfortunate things about Mr. Wat- 
son’s verse ig that it so often inevitably invites com- 
parison with|the greatest achievements of English 
song, and nafurally to its discomfiture. Readers of 
“ Hellas, Haj!” cannot help thinking of the glori- 
ous lyrical ou burst of another “ Hellas,” while the 
poem to “ Tie Unknown God ” deliberately chal- 
lenges compa ison with Mr. Kipling’s magnificent 
*“* Recessional]’ Whatever may be the philosophical 
justification f4r the intellectual attitude of this invo- 
cation, the pdverty of its form is evident enough 
when we put fy the side of the poorest of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s stanzas }uch a passage as the following: 


** Best Iv remembering God, say some, 
We } cep our high imperial lot. 
Fortug», I fear, hath oftenest come 
Wh we forgot — when we forgot !”’ 


We cannot ig}ore a contrast thus forced upon our 
attention, te | he pale abstractions of Mr. Watson's 





verses make Hut a poor showing by the side of the 
rich imagery qad the religious passion of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s hymn. }| In this as in his other volumes Mr. 








Watson is at his best when he essays some bit of spir- 
itual portraiture, as in these “ Jubilee Night” verses: 
** Long watched I, and at last to the sweet dale 

Went down, with thoughts of two great women, thoughts 

Of two great women who have ruled this land ; 
Of her, that mirrored a fantastic age, 
The imperious, vehement, abounding spirit, 

Mightily made, but gusty as those winds, 

Her wild allies that broke the spell of Spain ; 

And her who sways, how silently! a world 

Dwarfing the glorious Tudor’s queenliest dreams ; 

Who, to her wellnigh more than mortal task, 

Hath brought the strength-in-sweetness that prevails, 

The regal will that royally can yield: 
Mistress of many peoples, heritress 

Of many thrones, wardress of many seas ; 
But destined, more melodiously than thus, 
To be hereafter and forever hailed, 

When our imperial legend shall have fired 
The lips of sage and poet, and when these 
Shall, to an undispersing audience, sound 

No sceptred name so winningly august 

As Thine, my Queen, Victoria the Beloved!” 

The poet of “ Homeward Songs by the Way” has 
endeared himself to the lovers of contemplative 
verse, and his new volume will meet an appreciative 
welcome from readers whose souls are attuned to 
the elusive harmonies of his soft and dreamy meas- 
ures. In “The Earth Breath, and Other Poems” 
Celtic color and glamour are blent with a strain of 
oriental mysticism, and the product is exquisitely 
imaginative and tender. It is indeed a “ fountain 
of shadowy beauty ” (to quote one of the happiest 
titles of the volume) whose springs are at the com- 
mand of this fine spirit, but the passion is no less 
deep for being veiled in these subtle mists of deli- 
cate imagery. Let us reproduce one of the simpler 
lyrics. 

“Image of beauty, when I gaze on thee, 
Trembling I waken to a mystery, 
How through one door we go to life or death 
By spirit kindled or the sensual breath. 
“Image of beauty, wher my way I go; 
No single joy or sorrow do I know: 
Elate for freedom leaps the starry power, 
The life which passes mourns its wasted hour. 
** And, ah, to think how thin the veil that lies 
Between the pain of hell and paradise ! 
Where the cool grass my aching head embowers 
God sings the lovely carol of the flowers.” 
Lovelier than these verses, if such a thing be possi- 
ble, are the stanzas which dedicate the volume to 
Mr. W. B. Yeats. 


“T thought, beloved, to have brought to you 
A gift of quietness and ease and peace, 
Cooling your brow as with the mystic dew 

Dropping from twilight trees. 


“ Homeward I go not yet; the darkness grows ; 
Not mine the voice to still with peace divine : 
From the first fount the stream of quiet flows 

Through other hearts than mine. 


** Yet of my night I give to you the stars, 
And of my sorrow here the sweetest gains, 
And out of hell, beyond its iron bars, 

My scorn of all its pains.”’ 


The “ Poems of a Country Gentleman” are simple 
and sincere exercises in verse, reflecting the moods 
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of a recluse and a lover of nature. The pretty 
fancy embodied in the lines entitled “ On the Roman 
Wall” may serve to illustrate this writer’s quality. 
The flower in question is a corydalis, a native of the 
Campagna. 
* Fair, simply-blo wing floweret wild, 
Small, short-lived star of earth, 


Thou, like some gypsy-stolen child, 
Art here of alien birth — 


** (Here, where the grassy mound I trace, 
Green foss and ruin’d wall, 
That tells me of a conquering race 
And the proud conqueror’s fall.) 


“For, musing here on Hadrian's dyke, 
How far away seems Rome! 
And I, to find elsewhere thy like, 
Mast seek it there, at home. 


** How camest thou thence? from that bright land 
March’d legions in array ; 
But whose the soft and gentle hand 
That brought the flower away ? 


** Sick of the time and all its fears, 
Did some Italian maid, 


Watering thee oft with secret tears, 
Nurse thee thro’ sun and shade? ”’ 


Mr. Newbolt’s “ Admirals All” has had a marked 
popular success in England, and the reason is not 
far to seek. These lyrics are of sufficiently stirring 
quality, and sufficiently filled with the pride of En- 
glish achievements in warfare, to make them highly 
acceptable to readers of the indiseriminating sort. 
Technically, they are very faulty, but few readers 
eare anything for such a matter when they can get 
the sort of thing that here follows: 

“*Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound : 
* Mark you, I would n’t be elsewhere now,’ 
Said he, ‘ for a thousand pound!’ 
The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 
But he wickedly wagged his head : 
He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And ‘1’m damned if I see it!’ he said. 
** Admirals all, they said their say 
(The echoes are ringing still). 
Admirals all, they went their way 
To the haven under the hill. 
But they left us a kingdom none can take — 
The realm of the circling sea — 
To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake, 
And the Rodneys yet to be.”’ 


The Celtic imagination, so rich in color, so pas- 
sionate in utterance, and so devoid of real intellec- 
tual content, glows in the ballads and lyrics of Mrs. 
Shorter, and lends them at least a transient beauty, 
although their spell is dissolved by the corrosive 
touch of analysis. The most characteristic of these 
pieces are the ballads, to which a brief quotation 
would hardly do justice; we must, then, perforce 
select for our example one of the simpler lyrics, 
and “ Wishes” will do as well as another for the 
purpose. 

“I wish we could live as the flowers live, 
To breathe and to bloom in the summer and sun: 


To slumber and sway in the heart of the night, 
And to die when our glory had done. 





** I wish we could love as the bees love, 
To rest or to roam without sorrow or sigh : 
With laughter, when, after the wooer had won, 
Love flew with a whispered good-bye. 
**] wish we could die as the birds die, 
To fly and to fall when our beauty was best : 
No trammels of time on the years of our face ; 
And to leave but an empty nest.”’ 


The peculiarly Celtic qualities of Mrs. Shorter’s 
verse reappear in the collected poems of Miss Fiona 
Macleod, but touched with a finer art and glowing 
with a richer passion. These are indeed “ Songs 
from the Hills of Dream,” and the light that is upon 
them never shone upon earth’s landscape, save to 
the spiritual vision. No unpurged eye may view 
“The Rose of Flame,” but to the poet it is truer than 
truth itself. 

“Oh, fair immaculate rose of the world, rose of my dream, 
my Rose! 
Beyond the ultimate gates of dream I have heard thy mystical 
eall : 
It is where the rainbow of hope suspends and the river of 
rapture flows — 
And cool swee@lews from the wells of peace forever fall.’’ 
The thought of a peace “ beyond these voices” seems 
to brood over the writer's imagination, again and 
again inspiring such a strain as the above, or as is 
found in these stanzas : 
“It lies not on the sunlit hill 
Nor on the sunlit plain: 
Nor ever on any running stream 
Nor on the unclouded main — 


** But sometimes, through the Soul of Man, 
Slow moving o’er his pain, 
The moonlight of a perfect peace 

Floods heart and brain.”’ 
One or two extracts do scant justice to the rare and 
exquisite beauty of these songs and lyrical ballads ; 
one must become steeped in them to get their full 
effect, and for this nothing less than the volume itself 
will suffice. 


In Mr. Lionel Johnson’s new volume we have still 
another example of the Celtic spirit renascent, but 
the work is in this case tempered by broad intellec- 
tual culture, and is no less rich in content than in 
color. The noble ode to Ireland, which stands in 
the forefront of the collection, is at once passionate 
and austere, the utterance of a Celt with a wider 
than the Celtic outlook. One stanza may be given 
to illustrate the form and spirit of this fine poem. 

** Proud and sweet habitation of thy dead ! 
Throne upon throne ; its thrones of sorrow filled ; 
Prince on prince coming with triumphant tread, 
All passion, save the love of Ireland, stilled. 

By the forgetful waters they forget 

Not thee, O Inisfail ! 
Upon thy fields their dreaming eyes are set, 
They hear thy winds call ever through each vale. 
Visions of victory exalt and thrill 

Their hearts’ whole hunger still : 
High beats their longing for the living Gael.” 


It is not every Irishman who could write of Crom- 
well in the spirit of Mr. Johnson’s poem upon the 
death of the Protector, from which we take the open- 
ing and closing stanzas : 
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ow, on his last of ways, 

The great September star, 

‘hat crowned him on the days 

Of Worcester and Dunbar, 

hines through the menacing night afar. 


. 
- 


Nay, peace for ever more! 

O martyred souls! He comes, 

Your conquered conqueror : 

No tramplings now, nor drums, 

Are his, who wrought your martyrdoms. 
Tragic, triumphant form, 

He comes to your dim ways, 

Comes upon wings of storm : 

Greet him, with pardoning praise, 

With marvelling awe, with equal gaze! ’’ 
Fervent|hymns of the faith in Latin and English, 
fragmenjs of liturgical adaptation, poems of persons, 
memorid;, and occasions, all imbued with lofty and 
sincere {hought and emotion, are offered by this 
memora}le volume, which fully establishes the au- 
thor’s pohition among the best of living English poets. 


Therejis nothing new in the collective issue of Mr. 
Henley’s\“ Poems,” but lovers of what is best in 
recent E 
corrected) edition of a poet who has always written 
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** The vestal flame of quenchless memory burns 
In my soul’s sanctuary. Yea, still for thee 
My bitter heart hath yearned, as moonward yearns 
Each separate wave-pulse of the clamorous sea : 
My Moon of love, to whom for ever turns 
The life that aches through me.”’ 
Very typical of our transition age are these outpour- 
ings of a soul that clings passionately to the sub- 
stance of a faith whose forms and formule have 
become outworn. The old wine is too precious to 
be spilled, yet the new bottles for its preserving have 
not yet come from the mould. The mood is one that 
has not found complete reconcilement with philos- 
ophy, and which accepts with something less than 
perfect resignation the ideal of “ Nirvana.” If at 
one moment it can say, 
“Enter thy soul’s vast realm as Sovereign Lord, 
And, like that angel with the flaming sword, 
Wave off life’s clinging hands. Then chains will fall 
From the poor slave of self’s hard tyranny — 
And Thou, a ripple rounded by the sea, 
In rapture lost be lapped within the All,” 


| at another it is constrained to exclaim,— 


iglish song will welcome this definitive and | 


with rare|sincerity, and has ever been unwilling to | 


derogate, for the sake of mere popularity, from high 
and worthiy ideals of his art. An introductory note 
explains why a single volume of no great dimensions 
is ample tq contain the poetical product of a quarter 
of a century. “Small as is this book of mine, it is 
all in the matter of verse that I have to show for 
the years between 1872 and 1897. A principal 
reason is that, after spending the better part of my 
life in the pursuit of poetry, I found myself (about 
1877 ) so utterly unmarketable that I had to own 
myself beateh in art, and to addict myself to jour- 
nalism for th next ten years." There are defeats 
that are better than victories, of which truth our 
time has offer¢d no better example than the author 
of the lines 
**T aim the master of my fate, 
I\am the captain of my soul.” 

Mr. Henley’s ujterance is as strongly individual as 
that of Mr. Merédith, for example, but is not affected 
by the pronounctd mannerisms that often make that 
poet so grotesquély unreadable. A striking portrait, 





** But when resurgent from the womb of night 
Spring’s Oriflamme of flowers waves from the sod ; 
When peak on flashing Alpine peak is trod 
By sunbeams on their missionary flight ; 
When heaven-kissed earth laughs, garmented in light ; — 
That is the hour in which I miss my God.” 


The name of Tupper has not hitherto been one 
with which to conjure in English literature, but it 
now wins a new association through Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, who has edited the posthumous verse of 
his old friend John Lucas Tupper. The author of 
this verse lived from 1826 to 1879, was a sculptor 
first and a draftsman afterwards, was acquainted 
with the P.R. B., and published several poems in 
“The Germ.” ‘These are now reprinted, together 
with perhaps fifty pieces left in manuscript. They 
at least justify publication, and perhaps more than 
that. They have quaintness, vivid imagination, ro- 
mantic feeling, and an occasional touch of poignant 


| sincerity. The latter quality, at least, appears in 


from the bust by Rodin, provides this welcome vol- | 


ume with a frontispiece. 


“ A Selection from the Poems of Mathilde Blind,” 
made by the loving hands of Mr. Arthur Symons, 
preserves in one jsmall volume all that is likely to be 
remembered of the lyric output of that great-hearted 
woman. Poet in a high sense she was not, yet the 
emotion that Po ge so intensely in her life and 
is reéchoed in these pages cannot leave the reader 
unaffected by its glow. Here is a tender song than 
which nothing lovelier came from her pen and heart : 

* Thou walkest|with me as the spirit-light 
Of the hush¢d moon, high o’er a snowy hill, 
Walks with this houseless traveller all the night, 
When trees |ire tongueless and when mute the rill. 
Moon of my soil, O phantom of delight, 
Thou walkest with me still. 





the first lines of the poem called “ Aliens.” 
** Love, when I meet thee face to face, 
I feel thou art not of my race ; 
I know thy language is not mine, 
Or only so in the hollow sign 
The lips make. Of my world of things 
Thou hast no care or questionings, 
Nor I of thine. 
** What words are said between us twain 
I strive to recollect, in vain. 
Such merest sound the words we say, 
Our souls might be in separate spheres 
That own another night and day ; 
Thy smile, God knows, may count for tears!’ 


Mr. Rossetti finds the salient characteristics of his 
friend's verse to be an acute susceptibility to impres- 
sions, a true lyrical impetus, a certain comic feeling, 
and a repugnance to some aspects of modernism. 
The slender volume in which these qualities are dis- 
played is one to be read with pleasure, and to stand 
in a niche of its own in the temple of minor Victo- 
rian verse. 


’ 


Wititram Morton PAyYne. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


What heightens our interest in any 


vf planation oe 
of the French description of the present French 
Bye. Republic is the nature of the issues at 


stake during the first twenty years of its history. No 
mere question of tariffs or finance, important as these 
may be, separated the parties. It was the more funda- 
mental problem of the organization of the powers of 
the central government. This has been the dominant 
political question since the Empire, for the social and 
administrative organization which France now pos- 
sesses has been undisturbed by all the minor revo- 
lutionary shocks. Baron de Coubertin, the author 
of “The Development of France under the Third 
Republic” (Crowell), is therefore particularly for- 
tunate in his subject. He is also the first to present 
in English an adequate treatment of it. If he has 
not been altogether happy in the use of his oppor- 
tunity, it is not because his book is weakened by 
erroneous views, but because of his tendency to be- 
come Delphic the moment he reaches a difficult ques- 
tion. For instance, when he discusses the position 
of the Senate in relation to the responsibility of 
ministers, he takes refuge in phraseology so vague 
that a page of interpretation is needed before the 
reader, who goes to the book for instruction, may 
comprehend what it is all about. The volume gains 
in definiteness as the narrative proceeds. When the 
author reaches the history of the Ferry ministry, 
his account becomes clear and straightforward. 
Later, nevertheless, in the chapter on the Colonies, 
the trouble begins again, and he seems to be making 
passes in the air instead of reaching the heart of 
the subject. We are assured in the Introduction, 
by no less an authority than Dr. Albert Shaw, that 
the author is the Tocqueville of the present day. 
This does not seem to argue a fitting appreciation 
of either that famous Frenchman’s matter or style. 
Would Tocqueville have ascribed such wonderful 
powers to the statesmen of the Constituent As- 
sembly as to assert in the same sentence that these 
gentlemen “ chopped down” monarchical institutions 
and “gave birth” to the Constitution of 1791? 
Does not Baron de Coubertin’s sentimentality get 
the better of his sense of humor when he eulogizes 
the Republic for giving the French army the Rus- 
sian army as its “sister”? It is a possibility that 
the translator may be part!y responsible for the tone 
of many similar sentences, especially the one which 
affirms that the French met the attacks of the Ger- 
man press “with every appearance of the most 
haughty calm.” Baron de Coubertin is a critic fav- 
orable to the Republic, and evidently believes in its 
stability. His account of the reconciliation of the 
Church and the Republic is clear and sufficiently 
detailed, but it is half spoiled by a sermon which he 
has attached to it on the nature of religion, remark- 
ing by the way that the French are generally too 
“superior ” to feel the need of worship, although “the 
Gallic soul is captivated by death, and takes pleas- 
ure in contemplating, during a joyous life, the dis- 





quieting and grand perspectives of the world be- 
yond.” One of the most interesting suggestions in 
this book is the theory that the Exposition of 1889 
restored confidence in the Republic, and brought 
France safely through the crisis of discontent sym- 
bolized in the Boulanger episode. “So it came to 
pass,” says the author, “that, by virtue of having 
tasted for the space of several months the very great 
and very noble joy of commanding the attention of 
the world, the French citizen set to reading over 
with care the ballot which was slipped into his hand, 
and when he had read it he flung it aside and took 
another.” 


It is to be hoped that the forbidding 

pm nt ty, title of a recent work by Mr. E. P. 
’ Evans, “ Evolutional Ethics and Ani- 

mal Psychology ’’ (Appleton), will not prevent the 
genera! reader from turning the pages of the volume 
sufficiently to convince him that the book is one of 
great interest, and in style and treatment is ad- 
dressed to a popular clientele. Evolutional ethics 
is the story of the development of the relation be- 
tween man and the animal world ; and a very inter- 
esting story itis. The conception of ethical relations 
as involving the rights of others is at first narrow, 
and only gradually broadens with the broadening 
influences of civilization. At first the tribe marks 
the horizon of ethical duties, and members of other 
tribes are enemies without rights or fellowship. 
Patriotism substitutes a wider field of ethical ac- 
tivity, and the recognition of a common humanity 
emphasizes and modifies the rights of all men. Sur- 
vivals of the outgrown traits are, however, not diffi- 
eult to find. The English boor who is ever ready 
to “’eave ‘arf a brick” at a stranger, as well as the 
innkeeper of whatever nationality who regards it as 
proper to impose upon the stranger within his gates, 
are not isolated instances. The enlargement of 
altruistic tendencies gradually encompasses the ani- 
mal world, until to-day statutes and customs, socie- 
ties for the protection of animals, and hospitals for 
the care of the decrepit, are regarded as the natural 
provisions of an enlightened community. It is not, 
however, so much the ethical as the anthropological 
interest which sustains the attractiveness of this 
story. The shifting of theory and attitude accord- 
ing to the conception of animal nature that was 
dominant at different times unfolds a suggestive 
panorama. The overweening conceit of man that 
made him regard his world as the centre of the uni- 
verse, and the spot where he dwells as the middle of 
the earth, makes him look upon all the animal crea- 
tion as serving his uses. Hence the degradation of 
animals and the exaltation of man. The primitive 
doctrine of metempsychosis, however, acts just the 
other way. Souls migrate, and human souls may 
pass into animal bodies, and vice versa. Hence, 
animals are to be revered, protected, and held sacred. 
In the orient, this doctrine has been very influential 
and has dictated a humane treatment of the dumb 
creation. But the final step in the recognition of 
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animal rights is }he scientific one. Evolution has 
shown that men aid animals have much in common, 
and the recogniti{n of this community inevitably re- 
sults in humane tjeatment. Not only in bodily struc- 
ture, but in ment}. endowment are animals akin to 
men ; and thus tly) study of animal psychology gives 
rise to evolution}! ethics. Such is the interesting 
story attractively told in this volume. For the ani- 
mal psychology, }28s commendation can be offered. 
The stories of sa} acious doings of animals are val- 
uable only when] carefully analyzed and critically 
interpreted. Th} present collection evidences the 
author’s high op{iion of the minds of animals, but 
it carries little pyof to others. There is too much 
reading in of hutpan motives and ways of thinking 
into animal doing}. As a contribution to psychology, 
the volume is wedx; as a contribution to the an- 
thropological histq-y of the relation of man to beast, 
it is alike valuabl4 and readable. 


“Ulaforseen Tendencies of Democ- 
Modern democracy rach’ (Houghton) is the collective 
and Gs tendons. sel of a sheaf of thoughtful and well- 
timed essays on tojiics of current public interest by 
Mr. E. L. Godkin] the accomplished editor of the 





New York “ ‘tied ng Post.” With the author's 


journalistic writin 
less familiar. In 


| most of our readers are doubt- 
he present volume the opportu- 


nity is given of co¥trasting Mr. Godkin the caustic 
and somewhat dogy atical editorial writer who draws 


his customary ins 
as Platt and T 


vation from such rasping themes 
nany and the Jingoes and the 


“good Americans] with Mr. Godkin the publicist 


who surveys the p 
serene and philoso] 


ville. So far as w 
Mr. Godkin does 

or yield to his alle 
He shows that in 

can view with a | 
the ways peculiar 

More than once 


enomena of democracy with the 
nical eye of a Lecky or a Tocque- 
have discovered in these essays, 
ot once lose his temper therein 
red besetting propensity to scold. 
is more philosophical moods he 
nient and even an indulgent eye 
0 his adopted fellow countrymen. 
is on the verge of praising us, 





of discerning a cljar roseate streak of hope on the 
horizon of our nat# nal future. In fine, while the con- 
stant reader of Mj. Godkin’s editorials might be led 


to infer therefro 
country is on the 
not the impressio 
scholarly little vo 
and now we shal 
Mr. Godkin’s ain 
describe democral 
with characteristi 
hands than mine 
departures it ha 
earlier promoters 
points out, democ 
cisely the unexpe; 
has not, it is esp¢ 
that inability to 
writers have assu 
philosophers and 


that in the author’s opinion this 
rrhole in a pretty bad way, such is 
» to be gained from the clear and 
ume before us. It bids us hope — 
all doubtless proceed to do so. 

in the present volume is not to 
'y —* something which,” he says, 
modesty, “ has been done by abler 
— but to point out “ some of the 
made from the ways which its 
expected it to follow.” As he 
acy has pretty generally done pre- 
ved and the unpredicted thing. It 
tially encouraging to note, shown 
orrect its mistakes which recent 
ned. It is not very teachable by 
jurists, and most of its legislation 














has hitherto been “ mere groping ”; but “ experience 
is a master from whose chastening rod none can 
escape.” To suppose, Mr. Godkin concludes, de- 
mocracy “ will not learn through mishaps and mis- 
carriages would be to despair of the human race, 
for it is from suffering or failure that we have got 
most of the good things in civilization. The great, 
pevhaps the only, mistake optimists appear to make 
is, as I have said, the mistake of thinking there are 
short cuts to political happiness.”” Mr. Godkin’s 
style is terse and clear, and the papers in this col- 
leetion—treating such subjects as “ Equality,” “ The 
Nominating System,” “The Decline of Legisla- 
tures,” “ Peculiarities of American Municipal Gov- 
ernment,” ete. — show both philosophic breadth and 
close special knowledge. 


The careful analyses of critical 
thought and the off-hand decisions of 
popular judgment frequently lead to 
opposite resalts. The sun appears to rotate about 
the earth; but it can be proved that the reverse is 
true. Thus, “things are not what they seem,” and 
this fact, in some of its tendencies and relations, is 
the burden of metaphysics. Especially is this true 
of the ultimate justification and explanation of the 
relations between subject and object, which is the 
service that metaphysics is called upon to perform 
for psychology. Professor Alfred H. Lioyd has 
given this problem a suggestive and timely setting 
in a volume which he entitles “« Dynamic Idealism,” 
an elementary course in the metaphysics of psychol- 
ogy (McClurg). The dominant tone of the thesis 
is that ideas are not forms but forces; that active 
relations, not classified elements, make up the con- 
tent of things in their various relations to one an- 
other and to man. The development of this concep- 
tion cannot readily be outlined ; interested readers, 
who are prepared to follow with effort a detailed 
argument, may be referred to the original. Such 
readers, however, are not many ; and in spite of the 
ability in thought and diction which Dr. Lloyd’s 
essay abundantly manifests, it in some measure evi- 
dences the defects which have repelled a goodly por- 
tion of possible readers of this field of literature. 
These defects produce the feeling that the wiping 
out of distinctions in which metaphysics so fre- 
quently indulges is neither profitable nor logical. 
The metaphysicians seem to take pleasure in remov- 
ing the wax with which the practical etcher has 
covered his plate, so that when the whole is exposed 
to the acid of critical analysis the lines are over- 
bitten, and light and shade, even the outlines them- 
selves, are lost in a general confusion of black and 
white. And again, these defects produce the feeling 
that metaphysics is not as closely related to science 
and knowledge as it pretends to be. It is so easy to 
prove that things ought or must be so, after you know 
that they are so. This false air of leadership repels. 
Itis much as though the dog were to imagine that he is 
leading his master because he constantly runs on just 
a little ahead ; but the wise dog looks back for indi- 


Metaphysics and 
Psychology. 
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eations of the master’s proposed route. Here, again, 
it is possible that things are not what they seem. 
It will not do for science to disparage metaphysics, 
nor for metaphysics to disparage science. Each has 
a message for the other; but it is extremely diffi- 
cult to induce them to speak in the same language. 


After masterly expositions by such 
— .. men as Professor Seeley, Captain 
pve Mahan, and Professor Goldwin 
Smith, it is disappointing to find the same great sub- 
ject, “ The Growth of the British Empire,” given an 
inadequate and unscholarly treatment, in a volume 
by Mr. A. T. Story, in the “ Stories of the Nations ” 
series (Putnam). The writer has set about his task 
conscientiously, yet his narrative rarely rises above 
a commonplace setting forth of a tale already known. 
His work deserves this praise, however, that it brings 
into juxtaposition events which Americans, at least, 
do not often think of as closely related to their own 
colonial history. The author professes to have gone 
to the best sources, but the books he quotes in the 
footnotes suggest that he has little idea of what the 
sources are. His most frequent reference on the 
early colonial period in New England is “ Robert- 
son’s America.”” Now, Robertson was a great his- 
torian ; but researches into the history of New En- 
gland did not close with the publication of his book 
in 1777. The same fault appears even more strik- 
ingly in the chapters on India, especially in the 
pages on Dupleix. The author is apparently una- 
ware that the old calumnies against Dapleix, based 
on incidents connected with the surrender of Madras, 
have been silenced by later English historians, not- 
ably by Colonel Malleson ; and that Labourdonnais, 
the rival of the French governor, praised by the 
older school of English writers as the pattern of 
chivalry, was probably less moved by honor in his 
stubborn efforte to thwart Dupleix than by the 
£40,000 which he was to receive in case the settle- 
ment was put to ransom. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover where the author got his knowledge of the 
subject. Comparing his pages with those of Mill, 
it is apparent that he has followed Mill sentence by 
sentence with patient fidelity, sometimes taking over 
a sentence bodily with the mere change of a word 
ortwo. But he has improved on Mill in his char- 
acterizations of the Frenchman’s duplicity, perhaps 
prompted by Macaulay’s severer language, which, 
in turn, was derived from Orme, a contemporary of 
Dupleix, who for patent reasons failed to under- 
stand him. These instances will serve as illustrations 
of the manner in which this work has been done. 


Reminiscences Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay, whose 
of the old creditable “History of the United 
“+ 2p States Navy ” we reviewed at length 
some three or four years ago, has compiled a read- 
able volume of “ Reminiscences of the Old Navy” 
—— from the journals and private papers of 

aptain Edward Trenchard and Rear - Admiral 
Stephen Decatur Trenchard. The records of the 
Trenchards, father and son, cover eighty years of 
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service in our navy, and are naturally replete with 
episodes and exploits not unworthy of commemora- 
tion, that have escaped the attention of the formal 
historian. Notably interesting are the journal and 
notes of a cruise for the suppression of the slave- 
trade on the African coast, left by the elder Trench- 
ard ; while the copious journals kept by his son when 
on service in the China sea, and daring his remark- 
able career as commander of the United States 
cruiser “ Rhode Island ” throughout the Civil War, 
are well strewn with stirring episodes heretofore 
unrecorded. Among these latter may be mentioned, 
as especially worthy of notice, the chase and cap- 
ture of a Confederate vessel by the “ Jamestown,” 
the capture of the British ship “ Richard O’Brien,” 
the adventure of a boat’s crew from the “ Rhode 
Island ” after the sinking of the “ Monitor,” the cap- 
ture of the Confederate vessels “* Venus,” “ Vixen,” 
and “ Cronstadt,” the several chases after the sup- 
posed “ Alabama,” and the active participation in 
the assaults on Fort Fisher. Decidedly interesting, 
too, is the elder Trenchard’s story of the battle of 
the Peiho Forts — the occasion of Tattnal’s famous 
sentiment, “ Blood is thicker than water.”” The chief 
value of the book lies, as Mr. Maclay observes, in 
the fact that it is part and parcel of the inside his- 
tory of our navy during the period covered. The 
volume is neatly made, and the edition is limited to 
750 copies. pet in rns 
Having depicted, in the opening vol- 
pay aw nh 1 ume of his series of studies of “ The 

: Second French Empire,” the early 
exiles, mishaps, illusions, and chagrins of the Pris- 
oner of Ham, M. Imbert de Saint-Amand now pro- 
ceeds in Volume II. of the series, entitled “‘ Napo- 
leon III. and his Court” (Scribner), to deal with 
the second or middle phase of Louis Napoleon’s ca- 
reer, which includes the period of his joys and tri- 
umphs. Prominent in these pages are the Crimean 
War, the Great Exposition of 1855, the mutual 
visits of the rulers of England and France, and at 
the close of the book, the birth of the ill-starred 
Prince Imperial. M. de Saint-Amand is at once the 
soundest and most brilliant of the popular historians 
of the day, and the present series bids fair to be the 
best and most readable concise account of Napoleon 
III. and his entourage obtainable. 


Jeune One of the prettiest specimens of 
miniature ornate yet chaste and tasteful book- 
pa making that has lately fallen in our 
way is Mrs. Anne Hollingsworth Wharton's “ Heir- 
looms in Miniature” (Lippincott). Mrs. Wharton’s 
idea was a particularly happy and timely one, and it 
has been irreproachably carried out. Her original 
plan was merely to gather together some interesting 
and representative American miniatures, and to ac- 
company each of these with some brief account of the 
person represented. As her task progressed, how- 
ever, so many fresh and interesting facts as to the 
painters and their sitters came to light in the course 
of her correspondence with the possessors of the 











ee 

















original likenqwes that her book grew insensibly 
under her hand considerably beyond its projected 
scope and compass. In fine, Mrs. Wharton has given 
us, instead of q sort of mere pictorial catalogue rai- 
sonné, an entejtaining and richly illustrated work, 
brimful of inteq esting biographical fact and anecdote, 
on American njiniature painting. Brief accounts are 
given of the lading artists and their more note- 
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3; and Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, of 
vas added a chapter on Miniature 
art. There are some ninety illustra- 
: the dainty tinted frontispiece por- 
bone, of Mrs. Alexander Bleecker, 

In view of the current interest in 





and of the promised revival of the 


the favor it d serves. 


We have spoken upon several occa- 
yo de rag sions of the important bibliograph- 

ical work done by Mr. W. H. Brett, 
of the Clevejand Public Library, in his “ Cumula- 
tive Index toja Selected List of Periodicals.” The 
second year qf this work is represented by the an- 
nual volume jor 1897, indexing the contents of one 
hundred welljshosen periodicals. It is a volume of 
635 double-chlumned pages, which is nearly twice 
the number cpntained in the volume for 1896. As 
compared wifi “ Poole,” this work presents a far 
more minute |jand searching analysis, although the 
number of jeriodicals indexed is not so great. 
Indeed, a “ Hoole” based upon this system would 
prove too voljiminous to come within the range of 
the practicalje. Mr. Brett gives us entries under 
both authors [ind subjects, references to reviews of 
books in ; number, titles of individual poems, 
and even refjsrences to portraits. Dates of birth 
and death ard also given with author, and biograph- 
ical subject qeferences. We hope that the publie 
will provide |his work with sufficient support to 
insure its conjinuance, for its usefulness can hardly 
be overestimated, and the cost of its preparation 
must be confiderable. Hereafter the bi-monthly 
instalments of the “ Index” will be cumulative for 









a period of si}: months, after which a second series 
for the year will begin, but we understand that the 
two will be ejmbined, as at present, in the annual 
volume. sameeniesnadaapacieinie 

The present time would hardly seem 
Guide-books, 


to be auspicious for the publication 
of a traveller’s guide-book to Spain, 
yet such a wotk has just appeared, and the name 
of Baedeker, the patron-saint of tourists, guarantees 
its superiority|to all possible competitors. Furtner- 
more, if we my not make practical use of it just 
now, we may jwith great satisfaction add it to the 
library as a reference-work of the most useful sort. 
It is a volume of over six hundred pages, including 
Portugal within its scope, but not, for some inex- 
plicable reason, the Balearic Islands. A Baedeker 
Egypt is also among the publications of this spring, 


new and old. 
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one, being rather the compression into a single vol- 
ume of the “ Lower Egypt” and “ Upper Egypt” 
hitherto known to travellers in the East. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons import these guide-books 
for the American market. At the same time, we 
may acknowledge the receipt of our old acquaint- 
ance, “ The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe,” in 
its latest annual revision. This marvel of compact- 
ness is now published by Mr. W. R. Jenkins, and 
bears upon its title-page the names of Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, who first planned the volume, and Dr. 
Thomas L. Stedman, who yearly brings it up to date. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


“ The Statesman’s Year Book ” has just made its ap- 
pearance for 1898, still edited by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, 
this time with the assistance of Mr. J. P. A. Renwick, 
and published, as heretofore, by the Macmillan Co. The 
special new features of this issue are a revision of the 
navies of the world, a series of diagrams showing the 
course of trade in the leading countries for twenty- 
five years, and a map of West Africa illustrating the 
disputed question of the Niger. Words in praise of 
this publication would be wasted, as every well-informed 
person knows it to be one of the few reference manuals 
that are absolutely indispensable. 

Volume VIII. of the “Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology ” (Ginn) includes the following monographs: 
“The Trial of the Alemeonide and the Cleisthenean 
Constitutional Reforms,” by Mr. G. W. Botsford; “ The 
Saliva Superstition in Classical Literature,” by Mr. 
F. W. Nicolson; “ Greek Grave-Reliefs,” by Mr. Richard 
Norton; and “ The Origin of Roman Prenominz,” by 
Mr. George D. Chase. No. VI. of the “ Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology ” (Macmillan) is devoted to a 
single monograph, being “ Studies in Latin Moods and 
Tenses,” by Mr. Herbert Charles Elmer. 

Mr. James Hamilton Wylie’s “History of England 
under Henry the Fourth” (Longmans) is now made 
complete by the publication of the fourth volume. It 
has been the work of twenty-five years of industrious 
application, and deals with its period as thoroughly and 
as minutely as the period of the Long Parliament is 
dealt with by Dr. Gardiner. The present volume covers 
the last two years (1411-1413) of Henry’s reign, and 
only about one-fourth of the contents are needed to com- 
plete the narrative proper. The remaining contents are 
a series of thirty appendices, a glossary of obsolete 
words, and a comprehensive analytical index, extending 
to two hundred pages, to the entire work. 

“ School Reading by Grades ” is a series of eight num- 
bers, compiled by Mr. James Baldwin, and published by 
the American Book Co. The selections are scrappy, a8 
a matter of course, but as school readers go, this series 
exhibits good judgment and literary taste. From the 
same publishers we have “The Story of neas,” by 
Mr. M. Clarke, in the “Eclectic School Readings,” 
and Mr. S. W. Baird’s “Graded Work in Arithmetic,” 
in four parts. They also send us an “Applied Physiol- 
ogy,” by Dr. Frank Overton, with the chapters on “ Nar- 
coties ” that are nowadays incorporated in books of this 
sort, in deference to unwise legislation and an exagger- 





ated phase of popular sentiment. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A volume of dramatic sketches with the title « Cap- 
riecios,” by Mr. Louis J. Block, is about to be issued 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A new edition, with considerable added material, of 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s “ Social Evolution,” has just been 
published by the Macmillan Co. 

The Macmillan Co. publish a new edition of the trans- 
lation of M. Zola’s “ La Débfcle,” made several years 
ago by Miss Elizabeth Pennell Robins. 

« The Ordeal of Richard Feverel ” and “ Diana of the 
Crossways” have just been published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in their revised edition of the novels of 
Mr. George Meredith. 

A fifth edition of Mr. Louis Heilprin’s “ Historical 
Reference Book,” revised to 1898, is now issued by the 
publishers, Mess~s. D. Appleton & Co., as a volume of 
their useful “Concise Knowledge Library.” 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published 
two “French” volumes in their series of “Stories by 
Foreign Authors.” Each volume has a portrait frontis- 
piece (Daudet and M. Coppée), and contains five or six 
stories by the best modern writers. 

Professor Bury’s scholarly edition of Gibbon’s “ De- 
cline and Fall” is being somewhat deliberately carried 
on to its conclusion. Volumes IV. and V. have just 
appeared, leaving but two more to complete the work. 
The Macmillan Co. are the publishers. 

Mr. W. J. Stillman has resigned as correspondent in 
Rome of the London “ Times,” and will take up his resi- 
dence in England. He is said to be engaged upon a 
history of Italy from 1812 to the present day, as we'l 
as several other books. 

Still another old English comedy has been enacted 
by college students. This time it is Dekker’s « Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday,” and the performance was arranged 
by one of the secret societies of Harvard. The play 
was given twice in Cambridge and once in Boston, all 
at the close of last month. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s “ Farthest North” (Harper) 
now appears in a one-volume “ popular edition,” made 
from new plates, and containing sixteen of the more 
important illustrations of the “library edition,” besides 
an etched portrait of the author. It makes a volume 
of nearly seven hundred pages. 

Messrs. Luzae & Co., of London, publish “A Manual 
of Sanskrit Phonetics,” by Dr. C. C. Uhlenbeck of Am- 
sterdam, being the author’s English translation and re- 
vision of his own “ Handboek der Indische Klankleer,” 
published in 1894. The original work has, however, 
been considerably augmented. 

“Little Dorrit,” “Bleak House,” and “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” each in two volumes, are now ready in the 
“Gadshill” edition of Dickens’s works, imported by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The same publishers 
have added “The Bride of Lammermoor” to their 
“Temple” edition of the Waverley novels, issued in 
connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. of London. 

A new translation of Renan’s “ The Apostles,” by the 
late Joseph Henry Allen, is published by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers. The “ Life of Jesus,” and “ Antichrist ” have 
previously been set to the credit of this singularly com- 
petent translator, and it is to be hoped that his death 
will not interrupt the work of providing the English 
public with a complete version of the seven volumes of 
Renan’s “ Origines.” 
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LIST OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 91 titles, includes books 
received by THE Diu since its last issue. } 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop: Correspondence Now 
Published in Full for the First Time. With elucidations 
by William Wallace. In 2 vols., illus., 12mo, gilt tops. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. 

French Literature of To-Day: A Study of the Principal 
Romancers and Essayists. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 279. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A History of Italian Literature. By Richard Garnett, C.B. 
igs, . . “ Literatures of the World.”’ D. Appleton 


Studies of Good and Evil: A Series of Essays upon Prob- 
lems of Philosophy and of Life. By Josiah ce. 12mo, 
pp. 384. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age: Papers of the 
English Club of Sewanee. Edited by the President, Rev. 
Greenough White, A.M. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 148. G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Cruel Side of War: Letters from the Headquarters 
of the U.S. Sanitary Commission during the Peninsular 
Campaign in Virginia in 1862. By Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 210. Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25. 

As It Seems to Me: Being Some Philistine Essays concern- 
ing Several Things. By Elbert Hubbard. Maden oy ar 
8vo, uncut, pp. 138, East Aurora, N. Y.: Roycroft Print- 
ing Shop. $2.50. 

The Unquiet Sex. By Helen Watterson Moody. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 159. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25, 

The Gods of our Fathers: A Study of Saxon Mythology. 
4 Herman I. Stern. 12mo, pp. 269. Harper & Brothers. 

1.50, 

How to Study Shak . By William H. Fleming; 
with Introduction by W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 16mo, pp. 429. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Vanity Fair. By William Makepeace Thackeray. ‘ Bio- 

phical ”’ edition ; with photogravure portrait and other 

illustrations, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 676. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Y Edward 
Gibbon; edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. Vols. IV, and V 
12mo, gilt tops, uncut. Macmillan Co. Per vol., $2. 

The Works of George Meredith, Popular Edition, First 
vols.: The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, and Diana of the 
Crossways. Each with photogravure frontispiece, 12mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Per vol., $1.50, 

Works of Charles Dickens, ** Gadshill’’ Edition. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. New vols.: Bleak House, Barnaby 
Rudge, and Little Dorrit, each in 2 vols. Illus, 8vo, gilt 
tops, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Per vol., $1.50. 

The Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli. By Professor 
Pasquale Villari ; trans. by Madame Linda Villari. P. 
edition ; illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 1100. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

History of Frederick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. 
** Centenary” edition ; Vol. V., with portraits, 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 410. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter Scott. ‘* Tem- 
ple”’ edition ; with frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, pp. 473. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. 


HISTORY. 


The Royal Navy: A History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. By William Laird Clowes and others. Vol. II.; 
illus. in photogravare, etc., 4to, gilt top, pp. 593. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $6.50 net. 

The Indian Frontier War: Being an Account of the Moh- 
mund and Tirah Expeditions, 1897. By Lionel James. 
Illus., 8vo0, uncut, pp. 300. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

The History of the Lowell Institute. By Harriette Knight 
Smith. Llus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 125. Lamson, 
Wolffe, & Co. $1. 

Henry VIII. and the Reformation, in Relation to the 
Church of England. By Rev. William Frederic Faber. 
18mo, pp. 55. Thomas ittaker. Paper, 15 cts. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Henry of Gu se, and Other Portraits. By H. C. MacDowall. 
8vo, uncuq pp. 344. Macmillan Co. $2.75 net. 
James Mac} )onell, Journalist. By W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A. th portrait, large Svo, uncut, pp. 416. Dodd, 
Mead & Qo. $2.75. 


The —- ography of Charles H.Spurgeon. Compiled 
from his J iary, Letters, and Records, = his Wife | his 
Private Gecretary. In 4 vols.; Vol. 1, 1834-1854. Illus., 
4to, pp. 773. F. H. Revell Co. $2.50. 

The Eugers Field I Knew. By Francis Wilson. Illus. in 

otogrd rure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 140. Charles 
ibneqs Sons. $1.25. 

Mungo Pf¢rk. By T. Banks Maclachlan. 12mo, pp. 160. 
** Famofis Scots.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 





FICTION. 


The Girlfat Cobhurst. By Frank e Stockton. 12mo, 
pp. 404 Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

The Stariard Bearer. By S. R. Crockett. 12mo, pp. 359. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Lonfioners. By Robert Hichens. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 34. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.50 

The Dojfrnfall (La Débf&cle). By Emile aes trans. by 
E. P.| Robins. 12mo, pp. 565. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Hassan] a Fellah: A Romance of Palestine. 'B 
ag in. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 597. Little, aT 

The Go pel of Freedom. By oy Heoieh. 12mo, gilt 
top, facut, pp. 287. Macmillan $1.50 

The Op/n Boat, and Other Tales rs Adventure. ~— 
Cran}. 18mo, pp. 336. Doubleday & McClure a 

Folks [rom Dixie. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. Illus., 
12mq gilt top, pp. 263. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 

Penelojie’s Progress. By Kate es Wiggin. 16mo, 
pp. 438. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 25. 

The Caf itinental Deaeege: A Love Story of i. a 
Houfe in 1778. ud Robert Neilson Stephens. us., 
12mj, pp. 299. Page & Co. $1.25. 

The EK ig’s a A Chronicle of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tary By William Henry Johnson. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. $93. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Ars et] Vita, and Other Stories. By T. R. Sullivan. Itus., 
12m), gilt top, uncut, pp. 302. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The D ul Miss Archinard. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
12mj\, pp. 287. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

The Fre of Life. By Charles Kennett Burrow. 12mo, 
pp.}23. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Sefiorfa Montenar. By Archer P. Crouch. 12mo, pp. 300. 
Hawer & Brothers. $1.25. 

An American Citizen. By Mofeline Lassie Ryley. 12mo, 
pp. }97. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50 

The Ca ok of the Bough. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. 12mo, 
gilt} op, pp. 305. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 

A Mar -at-Arms: A Romance of the Days of Gian Galeazzo 
Visd nti, the Great Viper. By Clinton Scollard. LIllus., 
12m}, gilt top, uncut, pp. 362. Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. $1.50, 

With f|tyves of Gold. By Henry Athey and A. Herbert 
Bowirs. 12mo, pp. 274. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

A Ped}irree in Pawn. By Arthur Henry Veysey. Lllus., 
12m}, gilt top, uncut, pp. 248. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

The Gq ficide, and Other Tales of the Fair Green. By W. G 
Vanj [. Sutphen. [lus., 16mo, pp. 224. Harper & Bros. a 

In Old] Narragansett: Romances and Realities. By Alice 
Morfs Earle. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 196. Charles 
Serifser’s Sons. 75 cts. 

Two Of4d Girls; or, Douglas Rock’s Secret. By John A. 
Pete}s. 12mo, pp. 529. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 
Under] ihe Ban: A South Carolina Romance. By Terésa 

Hanjoaond Strickland. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 225. Rand, 
MeNplly & Co. $1. 
A Daughter of Earth. By E. M. Davy. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 234. Rand, MoNally & Co. $1. 
by Foreign Authors. Vols. I. and IL., French 
rs. Each with portrait, 16mo. Charles Scribner's 
4 Per vol., 75 cts. 
gal. By Horace J. Rollin. 12mo, pp. 174. G. W. 
iftham Co, $1.25. 
‘e of Wine. By Bernard Capes. 12mo, pp. 364. 
pleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 











TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. 
By Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. Illus., 8vo, pp. 314. Harper 
& Brothers. $2.50. 
Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada: A Journey of 3,200 
Miles by Canoe and Snowshoe through the Barren Lands. 
By 3 J. +s Tyrrell, C.£. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 280. Dodd, Mead 


Farthest North. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen; with Appendix 
Otto Sverdrup. Popular edition ; illus., 8vo, pp. 679, 
ion & Brothers. $3. 
Romance and Reality of the Southern Gulf Coast. By 
Minnie Walter Myers. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 137. Robert 
Clarke Co. $1. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

An Outline of Christian Theology. By William Newton 
Clarke, D.D. 8vo, pp. 488. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
$2.50 net. 

The Apostles: Including the Period from the Death of Jecus 
until the Greater Missions of Paul. By est Renan ; 
trans. and edited by Joseph Henry Allen, D. iw 8v0, gilt 
top, pp. 315. Roberts Brothers. $2.50. 

Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt: Lectures 
Delivered at University College, London. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. 12mo, uncut, pp. 179. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1. 

Companions of the Sorrowful Way. By John Watson 
(lam Maclaren). 18mo, pp. 185. Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cts. 

New Forms of Christian Education: An Address. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 12mo, pp. 39. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
35 cts. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 
The Monroe Doctrine. By W. F. Reddaway, B.A. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 162. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. New edition, revised, 
with additions; 12mo, pp. 404. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
West Florida and i its Relation to the Historical Cartography 
of the United States. By Henry E. Chambers. &vo, ———_ 

pp. 59. ** Johns Hopkins University Studies."’ Paper, 25¢ 


ART AND ARCHZOLOGY. 

Historic Ornament: A Treatise on Decorative Art and 
Architectural Ornament. By James Ward. Vol. II.; illus., 
8vo, uncut, pp. 411. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

Social Pictorial Satire: Reminiscences and Appreciations 
of English Illustrators of the Past Generation. By 
du Maurier. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uneut, pp. i00. Harper 
& Brothers. $1. 30. 

The Attitude of the Greek toward Art. By 
John H. Hu oan, B.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 119. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.2 

ve = and Beypt. from the ~~ el Amarna Letters. By 


Flind Petrie, 12mo, uncut, pp. 187. 
Chacica Scribner’ sSons. $1. 
REFERENCE. 


Who’s Who, 1898. Edited by Douglas Sladen. 12mo, gilt 
edges, pp. 846. Maemillan Co. $1.75. 

The Historical Reference Book. By Louis Heilprin. me 
edition, revised to 1898, with ws 8vo, a = 
“Concise Knowledge Library.” D. Appleton & 

Shattuck’s Advanced Rules for 
Harriette R. Shattuck. 16mo, pp. 136. 


e Assemblies. By 
& Shepard. 50e. 


Some time ago when the Moravian Dolls, made at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., were advertised, more than seven hundred were 
sold. Tue Diav’s readers will be interested in the card in 
this issue in reference to Ladies’ Shoulder Shawls, also made 
in the well-known Moravian town of Bethlehem. They sur 
pass in elegance and beauty everything in that line ever made 
in Europe or America. A very prominent Chicago gentleman 
writes in his acknowledgement of the receipt of one of them: 
* The shawl was received yesterday, and I think it very hand- 
some indeed.”’ 


MERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1 - per Year; 
single numbers, 15 cts. Awna Ranpati-Dies., Edito 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RICHARD H. ARMS, A. B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. Prey 
for entrance to any college or scientific school. Also, special culture 
courses. Address, 16 Astor Street, Cacao. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE; Americana; Local History ; 
Genealogy ; Rebellion ; Travel; Periodicals in sets. Good books in all 
departments of literature. 

A. 8. CLARK, Bookseller, 174 Fulton St., New York. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent on application. CASH PAID FOR LIBRARIES. 
HARRY FALKENAU, 


No. 46 Madison Street, . . .... CHICAGO, ILL. 
I W A NT OLD BOOKS.— Entire Libraries 
PURCHASED FOR CASH. 
BARKER r La Balle 8t. (side entrance) 
HICAGO, ILL. 





LOWEST PRICES ON ALL “BOOKS. 


BOOK A BI-MONTHLY. TEN CENTS A YEAR. 
¢ EDWIN D. ROSS (Box 498) PHILADELPHIA. 


- Correspondence Solicited. 


grupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. he three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pamapecrnia. 

Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 


STORY-W RITER Ss, Blographers, Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revision ase correction, or advice as to publication ? 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is ‘* done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 0 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HISTORIANS ! For the best history of the 1 19th century sub- 

mitted us by March 1, 1901, we will give a 
prize of $500 IN GOLD. Prize history will be published in The Path- 
Jinder and in book form. To insure a grasp on the ry-making events 
of the The Pathfinder is your best means. $1. a year; trial a 13 
weeks 2 cts. _ Address: TH PATHFINDER, Was shington, D . . C. 


Catahague No. 32. Interesting collection of Books 
F RE E from Private Libraries — Local and General His- 
tory, Genealogy, Civil War, Freemasonry, 
etc., etc. 16 pages, 8vo, about 500 ti at reasonable prices. 
Address GREGORY’S BOOKSTORE, 
116 Union Street, Providence, R. 1. 


JUST OUT. 

1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
‘ 2. London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
lor both. 


H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
a __ 160 F Fifth Avenue, I New York. | 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, » 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank. 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The I t and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books ben ht. — Water T, 
SPENCER, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C.., England. 


BOOKS PLEA "FOR 





WHEN | CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER you NEED A BOOR, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


DISCOUNTS _ Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ”° "sc 


_ Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


LIBRARIES. 


Wx solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
— on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
tit 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 








least Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043, 
FOR anteetec USE Ene drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 
16 oz. tothe Ib. | “rea 


36 in. tothe vd ‘The Standard Blank Books. 


25 sheets 
Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 











- tome quien i 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Flat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 


Offices and Salesrooms : 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 








DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 
a CHICAGO. 
[7. REQUIRED | two weeks of hard work p ok select our 
Spring Stock. It would take you more than a day to 


look through it carefully. We minimize the labor by d 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsted 
aot that the patterns can be seen at a glance. The 1200 
ing to price, Suits $15. § $20, $25, D8, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. Each grade is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an Cans, 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
___ Cerner Clark and and Adams Streets, CH1caco. 


~ TWENTY- FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
As first-class tailors and drapers, has given us confi- 
dence in our ability to give general satisfaction. We can 
show you a full line of WINTER AND SPRING SuITINGs at 
$20 upwards. Overcoats in the latest styles, $20 to $50. 


FINN & COMPANY, 
No. 296 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco, In. 


BA THROOM AND FLOOR TILING A SPECIALTY. 


PEERLESS MANTEL COMPANY 


No. 45 Congress St. (bet. State St. and Wabash Ave.), Cu1cago. 








STAINED AND LEADED GLASS. 


INTERIOR DECORATION OF ALL KINDS. 


WALL PAPERS 


A selection of Popular and Artistic Styles from the leading 
manufacturers of Europe America, from TEN CENTS to 
TEN DOLLARS per roll, 


McCULLY & MILES CO., 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Parquet Floors 


Are not only beautiful, durable, and sanitary, but the 
plainer styles are inexpensive, costing about the same as 
carpet. No expenditure about the home brings a larger 
return in comfort, convenience, and cleanliness than that 
incurred in the purchase of these floors. 











CATALOGUE FREE. 


CHICAGO FLOOR CO., 
132 Wabash Avenue, . . . . CHICAGO. 
Tel. M. 3390. 
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FOURTH EDITION NOW READY OF 


THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. With a cover 


design by Will Bradley. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

The New York Times says: “ Mr. Le Gallienne sketches his characters with a firm hand, and knows how to breathe into them the breath of 

ife. . . . The author has not only a brilliant touch and a keen insight, but a wide range of sympathy and an exquisite tenderness." 

Time and the Hour says: “ Surely in these brief intimate chapters Mr. Le Gallienne has made something like a very small masterpiece. Such 
writing has a flavor and grace of its own that should make it memorable with the few, while its plain sincerity, its rare kindliness and sympathy, 
must endear it to many.’ 

The City Press (Philadelphia) says: “ ‘The Romance of Zion Chapel’ is a novel of rare literary finish and impressive power. It is the novel 
of a poet who can write prose of rare distinction; of an epigrammatist who can flash wit and wisdom in a bewildering profusion of pregnant 
phrases ; of a psychologist who can present objectively his keen, interpenetrative analysis of human motives and human character ; of a painter 
who can project his portraits in relief against a backg:ound of hazy chiaroscuro.” 

This ew book by Mr. Le Gallienne is uniform with “ The Quest of the Golden Girl,” which is now in its tenth edition. 


FOURTH EDITION IN PREPARATION OF 
POEMS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. Boards, $1.50. 

To Mr. Stephen Phillips has been awarded by the proprietors of The Academy (London) a premium of one hundred guineas, 
in accordance with their previously proclaimed intention of making that, and a second gift of fifty guineas, to the writers of 
the two books which should be adjudged worthy to be ** crowned "’ as the most important contributions to the literature of 1897. 

The London Times says: “ Mr. Phillips is a poet, — one of the half-dozen men of the younger generation whose writings contain the indefinable 
quality which makes for permanence.” 


The London Academy says : “* How could language express more’ It has an almost physical effect upon the reader, in the opening of the eyes 
and the dilation of the heart.”’ 











JUST READY. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and Other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT. Wrappers. Fcap 8vo. 35c. 

In a very little while this book has sold 6000 copies in England. 

The Westminster Gazette (London) says : “‘ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not 
know where to find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum.’ ” 

The Spectator (London) says : ‘To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with 7 On 
— pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘Admirals All.’ Mr. 

lewbolt has done « notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic feeling, without imitating 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling. . . . ‘Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson’s charming essay on ‘ The Old Admirals * put into form. Mr. Newbolt 
has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by sailors all the world over.” 








THE MAKING OP A PRIG. A Novel. By Evacry Saarr. Cr. 8vo0, $1.50. {| JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. By E. A. Danuere —— 














A BISHOP'S DILEMMA. By Ext D’Aacr. Crown 8vo, $1.00. COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Haway Haatanp. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
THE SPANISH WINE. By Faaxx Matuew. Crown 8vo, $1.00. GODEFROI AND YOLANDE. A Play. By Lawzencelavove. $1.25. 
*,* To be had of ail Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher. 

No, 140 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





A —_ STRONG BOOK. : FRENCH BOOKS. 
The Twentieth Century City Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 


ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
ae a — sean Mtr ya = vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
16mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents r SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
With the aba frashantinn a ot ete per é _ known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
which made * Our Country iF one of the great books of the logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 
century, Dr. po ee the danger arising from the vast 
Epans 4 oe tion towande the Cie on the gowth of WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
eir pre erating influence in ation, points out the en: 
ae which mw be applied successfully to the solution di Nos. 851 and 855 Sixth Ave. (cor, 48th St.), New Yorn. 
cipal for action. ns Of modern society, and makesaringing | THE BEAUTIFUL AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 
| Of softest white, rich light green, pink black | and silk, woven 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, | by hand <b Gis eats teched +L weal Pa, ot ont off cnt chem 
S and 7 East Mteonth Sweet, Now Vow. A PRETTY WOMAN, 
| young or old, as nothing else will. Such a present to a lady lasts a life- 


time, and will be delivered prepaid (for sale at Wanamaker’s, New York 
T H E R AV E L E R S and Philadelphia), to any address in the United States, upon receipt of 
| only $7.50, State color wanted when ordering. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. | Address: “* SHAWLS,” “1 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. | —____ ae ee oe SS 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, | ,., Live One Hundred Years! 


= . 4 : | Drink Pure Water aerated with sterilized air — the only abso- 
Covering Satine bad Tape, Sot, or Business, Intely pure water —and you may. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIESs,, THE SANITARY STILL 

















All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. | for family use distills pure water. Made of copper, lined with 

; block tin ; easily cleaned ; simple as a tea kettle ; fits any gas, 

ASSETS, $22,868,994. LIABILITIES, $19,146,359. oil, coal, or wood stove. Four styles, $10.00 and upward. 
SURPLUS, $3,722,635. Walte Sae beckthes. 


GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. No. 129 North Green Street, Carcaco, Iu. 
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THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


| 
| 
| By Cuarces DupLEY Warner. Illustrated 
| by W.T.Smep.ey. Post 8vo, Half Leather, 
$2.00. 
A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE 
| WORLD. 

A Novel. By Cuartes DupLEY WARNER. 

Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1.50. 


| WASHINGTON SQUARE 
By Henry James. Illustrated by Grorce 
| pu Maurier. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


| 
| 


OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR 


By BranperR Matruews. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HIS FATHER’S SON 
_ A Story of New York Commercial and Social 
Life. By Branper Matruews. Iiius- 
trated by T. pe TuHutstrup. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS 
OF MEN 


A Novel. By Epwarp Futuer. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 
A Novel. By Henry B. Futver. [Illustrated 


by T. pe Tuutsrrur. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


WITH THE PROCESSION 
A Novel. By Henry B. Futter. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Popular Society Fiction 





AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY 


An Idyl of Saratoga. By W. D. Howe ts. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE 


A Story. By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. 
Illustrated by CuarLes Dana Grson. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


JOHN LEIGHTON, JR. 
A Novel. By Karrina Trask. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX 


A Novel. By Resecca Harpine Davis. 
Illustrated by T. p—e TuHuistrup. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN 
By Branper Martruews. Illustrated by 
W.T. Smeptey. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS 

A Novel. By Litian Betx. With Portrait 
of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE 
A Story of New York Society. By Mrs. Jonn 
SHERWOOD. 16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MEN BORN EQUAL 


A Novel. By Harry Perry Rosrnson. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


A PRODIGAL IN LOVE 
A Novel. By Emma Wo tr. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 
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USEFUL BOOKS FOR FIELD SERVICE. 


THE ROLLER BANDAGE AND SURGICAL DRESSING. 
New (Fourth) Edition. By WILLIAM BARTON HOPKINS, M.D., Visiting Surgeon to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. With numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED, 


Anp MANAGEMENT OF THE Sick. An Ambulance Hand-book and Elementary Manual of Nursing. By 
E. J. LAWLESS, M.D., D.P.H. Illustrated with forty-nine engravings. 12mo. 257 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


1AND-BOOK OF NURSING. 


For Family and General Use. Published under the Auspices of the Connecticut Training-School for Nurses, 
State Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


EVER-NURSING. 


Designed for the Use of Professional and Other Nurses, and especially as a Text-Book for Nurses in Training. 
By J. C. WILSON, A.M., M.D., Visiting Physician to the Philadelphia Hospital and to the Hospital of the 
Jefferson College; Fellow of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia; Member of the American Association 


of Physicians, ete. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 
A|MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP FOR SHIPMASTERS 


Anp Orricers IN THE Mercuant Navy, tncLupinG First Arp To THE INJuRED. By WILLIAM 
JOHNSON SMITH, F.R.C.S., Principal Medical Officer, Seaman’s Hospital, Greenwich. With colored 
plates and numerous illustrations. One volume. Crown octavo. 333 pages. 22.25. 


AIDS TO ASEPTIC TECHNIQUE. 


By A. D. WHITING, M.D., Assistant Surgeon to the German Hospital, Philadelphia. 12mo. Extra 
loth, 31.00. 


ASEPTIC SURGICAL TECHNIQUE: 


Vira Espectat REFERENCE TO GYN£COLOGICAL OPERATIONS, TOGETHER WITH NOTES ON THE TECHNIQUE 
\MPLOYED IN CERTAIN SUPPLEMENTARY Procepures. By HUNTER ROBB, M.D., Associate in Gynecol- 


gy, Johns Hopkins University; Professor of Gynecology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ailustrated. Octave. Cloth, $2.00. 


INFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS. 


Ss 

‘I GETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES USED AS ANTISEPTICS AND PRESERVATIVES. 
H 

C 

0 





, SAMUEL RIDEAL, D.Se. (Lond.), Fellow of University College, London; Fellow of the Institute of 
emistry and of the Chemical Society; Member of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, and of the Society 
Public Analysts, ete. Illustrated. Octavo. 328 pages. Cloth, $4.50. 


4AND-BOOK OF HYGIENE. 
B} A. M. DAVIES, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., D.P.H. Illustrated. 16mo. 


EDICAL HAND-BOOK. 


Fr the Use of Practitioners and Students. By R. L. ATCHISON, M.D., C.M., ete. 16mo. 
ll morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 


COMPLETE MEDICAL POCKET-FORMULARY, 


> Paysictan’s VapE-mecuM: Containing upwards of 2500 Prescriptions, collected from the Practice of 
ysicians and Surgeons of Experience, American and Foreign, arranged for Ready Refereace under an 
vhabetical List of Diseases. Also a special List of New Drugs, with their Dosage, Solubilities, and Ther- 
‘utical Applications; together with a Table of Formule for Suppositories; a Table of Formule for Hypo- 
mic Medication; a List of Drugs for Inhalation; a Table of Poisons, with their Antidotes; a Posological 
ile; a List of Incompatibles; a Table of Metric Equivalents; a Brief Account of External Antipyretics, 
infeetants, Medical Thermometry, the Urinary Tests; and much other Useful Information. Collected for 
Use of Practitioners by J. C. WILSON, A.M., M.D., Physician to the German Hospital, Philadelphia, 
262 pages. Bound in leather, pocket-book form, $2.00. (Size of book, 3} x8 inches.) 











590 pages. Leather, $4.00. 


347 pages. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





